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In the spring of the year vast flocks of snipe 
migrate from their feeding-grounds in the South- 
ern States to the coast of Labrador, where they 
breed. This flight usually commences about the 
first of May, and continues until the second week 
in June. The old and wary birds wing their 
way directly to the extreme north, tarrying but 
at rare intervals for a night at some favorite feed- 

‘ ing-ground, and hurrying on by early break of 
day. The younger and more’ inexperienced 
birds pursue a different method.. They follow 
faithfully the line of the coast, stopping frequently 
on the shores of the great inland bays, which dot 
our coast. It is these careless and thoughtless 
youngsters who fall victims to the numerous pot 
hunters, deadly marksmen, and ever vigilant to 
secure the first of the spring flight for the mar- 
kets of the great cities. To these men must be 
attributed the sure but gradual extermination of 
our aquatic birds; an extermination which will 
be accelerated a hundred fold when the rapidly 
loaded breech-loading shot-gun comes into more 
general use. Now, the delay incident to the 
charging of the ordinary shot-gun, enables many 
flocks to escape, either with slight loss, or scot- 
free ; but, armed with the breech-loader, the pot 
hunter will be enabled to load with a rapidity 
that will baffle the vigor of the hardiest flocks ; 
where ten are killed to-day, hundreds will fall a 
very few years hence. If laws could be enacted 


whereby this slaughter of birds migrating to their 
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breeding-grounds could be stopped, there would 
be but little danger of their extermination ; but 
these pot hunters are skillful, hardy men, who 
would defy the most stringent law ever enacted. 
It is a sad outlook for those youngsters who 
have a taste for hunting, but the best advice we 
can give them is, that they commence their 
sporting career at as early an age as possible, and 
thereby secure a little of the enjoyment yet re- 
ma.ning. 

While the giddy young birds of last year’s 
hatching have thus been slaughtered by the ruth- 
less pot hunters, and taught a lesson of prudence 
that in another season they will turn to good ac- 
count, their old and wary parents will have 
reached the cold and sterile shores of Labrador, 
where they have already commenced to build 
their nests and lay their eggs. Those who have 
visited Labrador at this season, describe it as a 
sight worth seeing. Millions of ducks, geese, 
snipe, gulls, and other aquatic birds, some of 
which are never seen on our coast, fill the air 
with their varied calls and cries. It is one inces- 
sant buzz and flutter. Industrious and prospect- 
ive papas are hard at work, some diving into the 
sea, others, searching along the shore for food 
with which to feed their patient mates, or the, as 
yet, unfledged young. Rival suitors for the fa- 
vors of some amiable litile goose, or yellow- 
legged snipe, struggle and fight for the coveted 
prize, while soured and cynical old bachelor 
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drakes, and scarred and veteran curlew, mope 
and squabble in the sheltered coves. 

About the middle of July the young “ Doe- 
witch ” snipe, hatched a few weeks previous, are 
looked for on their first flight towards our shores. 
This “ Doewitch” is a beautiful bird, and al- 
though much smaller than a woodcock, yet it re- 
sembles him in the length of bill, and in its soft, 
brown plumage. About the twelfth of August 
we make our preparations for our first essay of 
the season at snipe shooting. 

On the southern shore of Long Island is a vast 
body of water, called the Great South Bay. In 
parts it is very shallow, and is skirted by long 
reaches of salt meadow and mud flats, favorite 
and delectable feeding-grounds for the snipe. This 
bay is protected from the sea by a natural break- 
water of sand, which stretches its entire length, 


and secures to it its calm and placid waters. To-° 


ward the eastern end of this great inland lake is 
a town that I shall call Wobbles ; and I do so be- 
cause it is a quiet, secluded spot, little known, but 
so prolific in game, that I hardly dare to breathe 
the name, for fear that it may be invaded by an 
army of destructive sportsmen. In this town re- 
sides a veteran hunter, whose Christian name is 
Silas, and who, although he has lost four lower 
front teeth, is yet possessed of such a capacity 
for imitating the whistle of a snipe, that he can 
talk to them as if he were a leader, or a father, 
or brother, or any dear and near relative. And 
this is a great merit; for unless you can give 
that soft, endearing answer to the mellow and del- 
icate call of the snipe, he will detect instantly the 
cheat, and dart away, as if pursued by his most 
deadly enemy. Apart from this great gift, my 
friend Silas understands thoroughly the habits of 
the bird. He can detect at 2 great distance, by 
the peculiarity of flight, the variety to which it 
may belong, whether a doewitch or a yellow-leg, 
or a millet or a marlin, or whatever it may be. 
Now this is another great gift, for it is everything 
in snipe shooting to have the conversation all pre- 
pared for the advancing flock; and, as I have 
said before, you must be very circumspect and 
choice in your language ; not bold, noisy, and de- 
fiant, but gentle, enticing, and winsome. In fact, 
snipe are like ourselves; they are repelled by 
noisy blustering, and rendered docile and tracta- 
ble by gentle and soothing words. Again, Silas 
is a splendid shot; with his great double gun he 
has laid low many a swaggering, defiant yellow- 
leg, and over conceited marlin. But above all, 
my friend is ever amiable, considerate, and pa- 
tient, to a point that is sometimes even vexatious, 


for he will sit for hours and watch the empty 
horizon, and never retire until darkness destroys 
all hopes of the day. We may also add to his 
other qualifications the fact that he is a most ad- 
mirable cook, and can stew snipe, a most difficult 
and delicate operation, and a recipe for which I 
will give in another place. 

We will now suppose that it is the eleventh 
day of August, that we are safely arrived at 
Wobbles, that we have communicated with Mr. 
Silas, and that our arrangements are all made for 
business on the following day. 

For snipe shooting, the best weapon in the 
hands of a sportsman, is a breech-loading shot- 
gun. There is less danger in loading it, for the 
charge is inserted at the rear of the gun, and 
there is therefore no danger of the loss of a hand 
or finger by the premature discharge of the 
piece. Moreover, many good shots are saved by 
the time gained in the facility of loading; for 
where one shot could be fired with the old gun, 
the modern invention is capable of being dis- 
charged at least ten times ; and as flocks of snipe 
frequently appear, following one another with 
great rapidity, this is so many birds gained. But 
in hunting for pleasure, it is rather a question of 
making difficult shots with skill and precision, 
than of bagging a larger number of birds than 
can be conveniently disposed of. If, therefore, 
you are armed with a breech-loader, and we will 
suppose that you are, the night before the at- 
tack will generally be devoted to the loading of 
your cartridges, which, with the delicate imple- 
ments necessary to this new weapon, is rather a 
pleasure than a labor. Then again, there is the 
prospective inner man to be looked after; the 
jug of water, an iron pot to stew the birds in, 
some pork, salt, bread, butter, etc., etc. Now, in 
my opinion, there is no greater charm in one of 
these excursions, than to carefully make all these 
preparations for the morrow. Then again, the 
decoys must be prepared, and these same decoys 
are the most necessary part — barring the gun — 
of the expedition. They are made of good 
shape, and painted to resemble the different va- 
rieties of snipe. Some with round, plump bodies, 
short bills and legs; others of a more slender 
and elongated build, with long bills and legs. 
Neither can decoys be made by a novice; it re- 
quires a cunning skill to give that peculiar poise 
to the body, and dip of the head, which indicates 
that the decoy is probing in the mud, and has 
found a most delicious little tid-bit. The fact is, 
you must bring the snipe to you with soothing 
words, and an appeal to the stomach. 
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Mr. Silas, in addition to his other qualifica- 
tions, was likewise an adept in making decoys. 
He possessed a power in fashioning these bits of 
wood, tht was perfectly irresistible to the birds. 
When their eye caught sight of his productions, 
although they might be ever so uneasy, yet they 
could not resist the inclination to drop down just 
for a moment, — a fatal moment, — for no sooner 
would they spread their wings to alight, than 
bang! bang! death and destruction would be 
dealt among them. But I fear I am anticipating. 
Well, we will suppose that all the preparations 
are complete; the cartridges loaded, food pre- 
pared, the boat anchored at the little dock, and 
we in bed trying to get a wink of sleep before 
one o’clock in the morning, for at that hour Silas 
will tap at the window, and call ont, “ Mr. Rad- 
cliffe ! time to get up.” It fairly makes me feel 
melancholy to think that perhaps I may never 
again go snipe shooting, and to recall those happy 
early summer nights, when Silas and myself 
started off under the clear starlight, with our 
guns on our shoulders, walking leisurely to our 
little boat. When everything is snugly stowed 
away, we light a pipe, hoist the sail, and bowl 
merrily across the pretty little bay. 

It is not yet daybreak when we reach the 
shooting-ground. We have quite a half an hour 
to hide the boat, and transport our ammunition, 
decoys, and provisions, to a dry bit of sand, in 
front of which is a mud flat, covered with an inch 
or two of water, —a most favorable condition of 
affairs, for this inch or two of water reflects, as if 
ina mirror, the clear sharp outlines of the decoys, 
and enables them to be seen at a great distance. 
We now set the decoys, with sticks inserted in a 
hole in the body, an operation in which a novice 
would be apt to blunder; for it is an imperative 
rule they must be placed head to the wind, for a 
snipe but seldom feeds otherwise than against the 
breeze. We now repair the blind, or hiding-place, 
with tufts of meadow grass, and sticks; spread our 
blankets to sit upon, and make crotches on which 
to lay our guns. By the time all these prepara- 
tions are made, day has commenced to wake. Al- 
ready we have heard an occasional whistle, or 
call, of a doewitch, a yellow-leg, or a marlin, 
while the sharp pipe of the ox-eye, a delicious 
little snipe, quivers to the right, to the left, over- 
head, and about the decoys. You may fancy 
with what impatience we await sufficient daylight 
to enable us to shoot. The broad red band in 
the east grows brighter and brighter ; and while 
I am watching the reflection on the clouds of the 
fast os sun, Silas pulls me violently 
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back, takes the everlasting quid from between his 
teeth, and pipes melodiously to a flock of yellow- 
legs, that are bearing down toward the decoys. 
Silas’s seductive call attracts the attention of the 
leader, a wary old pirate, who has dodged many 
a charge of shot. But, with all his cunning, he 
is overmatched by his antagonist. The leader of 
the bunch of yellow-legs answers the first call 
with a note of partial hesitation; but Silas re- 
plies with such strength and precision, that the 
ery of hesitation is changed to one of amicable 
greeting, and the flock turns towards us. It is at 
this point that the real skill in snipe-shooting 
commences. At this moment everything looks 
propitious, the flock is advancing in all confidence, 
within gun-shot; but one false note on the part 
of the hunter, a head incautiously exposed above 
the blind, or any glaring color or object in sight, 
and the wary leader utters a note of alarm, and 
with a sudden wheel, the flock turns and disap- 
pears. But if the hunters are men of experi- 


ence, they allow the flock to approach, encourag- 
ing it now and again with a low, soft note. On 
they come, the wings expanded ; now they sail 
directly over us, offering a most tempting shot, — 
but the moment is not yet come. 


Silas calls 
softly to them, the leader answers in all confi- 
dence ; they turn, head to the wind, and approach 
the decoys. As they pass, another tempting shot 
is offered, but not accepted. We wait until they 
have reached the windward of the decoys, and 
as they spread their wings, and drop their long 
legs towards the water, we rise from our recum- 
bent position, and give them four barrels. Start- 
led and decimated, the survivors rise into the air, 
uttering a panic-stricken cry; but we have not 
done with them yet. The wounded birds, aided 
by Silas, whistle to their terrified companions. 
This appeal is too much, they turn once more; 
and while they are hovering in the air, we have 
at least one gun reloaded; and as the survivors 
pass a second time, and linger over their wounded 
friends, another close volley is thrown into them, 
and a mere shadow of the once great flock makes 
its escape. 

The beautiful “doewitch” snipe approaches 
the decoys more gently. The distant whistle of 
the hunter attracts their attention, and at the first 
note they turn; and as soon as they are fairly 
settled among the decoys, they approach one an- 
other, and put their heads together, as if in con- 
sultation. The professional always waits until 
they have executed this mancuvre; and at the 
moment that they are fairly bunched, he fires, and 
terrible slaughter is the result. As these birds 
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bring a good price in the market, and are bought 
by large numbers of restaurant keepers, to be 
served as woodcock to their patrons, this variety 
of snipe are eagerly sought after by the pot hunt- 
ers; and the result will be, owing to the peculiar 
habit of the bird, to run together when it alights, 
and the favorable opportunity it presents to make 
a heavy bag, that in the course of a few years it 
will entirely disappear — as have other varieties 
of snipe — from our coasts. 

The marlin and curlew are fine large birds, 
aud present a most imposing appearance as they 
approach the decoys ; but as their diet consists in 
a great measure of small fish, their flesh is not 
very agreeable. For food, therefore, they are not 
much sought after; but, as far as sport is con- 
cerned, their great size makes them highly prized 
by the sportsman. The little “ox-eye,” a bird 
about the size of a sparrow, and which, towards 
the end of the season, after the meadows have 
been mowed, congregates in vast flocks, is a 
most delicious delicacy. To make a snipe stew, 
those birds are exclusively used. For a stew, my 
friend Silas could not be excelled. It was won- 
derful to sec with what dexterity he would skin 
— for these little birds are so fat, that it is almost 
impossible to pick them — these little “ ox-eyes.” 
We always carry an iron pot with us on those 
excursions, and-after the birds have been care- 
fully cleaned, they are placed therein, with just 
water enough barely to cover them. They are 
then allowed to stew for half an hour or more. 
Potatoes, cut in small pieces, with a little pork, 
are then added, and the whole seasoned with a 
little pepper and salt. When the moment arrives 
to add these ingredients, we may consider the 
stew ready to be served, and a most delectable 
mess it is. It must not be supposed that this 
sport always meets with success. There is no 
branch of sport which requires, at times, more pa- 


tience and perseverance. Often we may start be- 
fore daybreak, and remain all day in the hot sand, 
pestered with flies, and not see a single bird; 
then again, it is one continual load and fite. One 
flock disappears but to make way for another ; 
but these, it must be confessed, are red-letter 
days, and occur but twice or thrice in the season. 
It is an average day, when we secure twenty-five 
or thirty birds, and with that number we always 
feel very well content. Then again, as you have 
to use a boat to reach your destination, you are 
sometimes very thoroughly soaked before you ar- 
rive there, and very few are enthusiastic enough 
to sit out the day in wet clothes. Of one thing, 
however, you may be very certain: if the wind is 
southwest, and the birds fly at daybreak, you may 
look for a good day ; but if, on the contrary, the 
wind is from the northeast, or north, and at early 
dawn there is no sign of a flight, you may make 
up your mind that the chances are very slim for 
that day, at least. 

For youngsters, there can be no better sport 
than to shoot the little “ ox-eye” snipe, of which 
I have spoken. Even to people of maturer years, 
there is a certain fascination in walking about the 
mud flats, the trousers rolled above the knee, 
following the birds here and there, as they fly 
from one spot to ariother. Very little skill is re- 
quired in this sort of work ; and moreover, your 
reward is often greater than you anticipate, and 
more in proportion to the exertion than in any- 
thing else. This is such a rarity in life, as my 
dear young sirs will find as they advance in 
years, that I advise them, during the month of 
August, to run down to Wobbles, and test the 
truth of my assertion. Let them also remember, 
in the words of Mr. John Jorrocks, that “ hunt- 
ing is the sport of kings, the image of war with- 
out its guilt, and only five-and-twenty per cent. of 
its danger.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“ WuHeERE is the kerosene, Oliver?” Dr. Pres- 
cott asked, as Oliver brought in the last bag of 
flour, and stood as if he had nothing more to do. 

“ The karosene,” repeated Oliver. “ Wal, you 
see, “twouldn’t do ter bring flour an’ karosene 


along together, nohow, for one might a-sprung 
aleak, and spiled the other. Government teams 
is comin’ up afore long, they say, and we'll send 
it along on them. I ain’t none so sure about 
’em, either, for we did find the snow worse an 
worse, the further we come. “Tain’t been such a 
winter for snow, no, not in ten year.” 
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«“ Why, we’ve been waiting for it ever since we 
came,” said Harry, “ for it’s dark by four o’clock, 
and then we have to burn pine knots.” 

“Ef I was you,” Oliver went on, “ an’ wanted 
that karosene bad enough, I’d send dogs down for 
it, for I believe you won’t get it no other way. 
Little Thunder’s got some, ain’t he? He might 
go below with us. Kind of comfortable lookin’ 
in here, you be now, ain’t you?” 

“We have just three candles left,” said mam- 
ma, after Oliver had said good-night. “ We'll 
cut each one into three pieces, and allow our- 
selves one piece an evening. Nine days will 
surely be time enough for Little Thunder to go 
and come.” ° 


Mrs. Little Thunder, who came over with a mus- 
kemote, or bag of woven rushes, full of potatoes, 
which she had raised herself, and wanted now to 
exchange for calico and buttons. With her came 
her daughter, carrying a pappoose, — and, by the 
way, the Indians do not like to have their babies 
called by this name, which has, they say, been 
made up by the whites, and means nothing at all. 
Wahboose is the word they use, which means, lit- 
tle thing, and is also the name for rabbits. This 
wahboose, like all Indian babies, was fastened 
down on a board with bead-work bands, and car- 
ried on the mother’s back, held by a band pass- 
ing over her forehead. As she came in, with the 
blanket drawn close about her, Harry thought 
her deformed, for this great hump never stirred ; 
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“ Oliver says he shall only stay here one day,” 
Dr. Prescott said, “and it takes an Indian so 
long to make up his mind about anything, that 
I'll go over now to Queeweeah’s house, and talk 
about the matter,” and bundling up at once, papa 
started off, returning in an hour, to say that Lit- 
tle Thunder seemed quite pleased with the idea, 
and would come over next afternoon for bread 
and pork, as it is customary to supply with pro- 
visions all Indians, or half-breeds, who undertake 
any journey for one. 

The new cooking-stove was set up in its place 
next morning, and mamma experimented with 
Little Thunder’s bread, which came out of the 
oven in good order, and was much admired by 








but when Mrs. Little Thunder had chosen her 
calico, the blanket was thrown off, the baby set 
up against the wall, and Dr. Prescott asked to 
look at it. Its eyes were shut, and it moaned a 
little now and then. 

“°Tis a very sick child,” said Dr. Prescott, pres- 
ently, “and if it were anything but an Indian 
baby, I should say, was going to die. Take it 
home,” he went on, in Indian, to the mother, 
“and soon I will bring you some medicine. I 
would tell her to keep it quiet, were there any 
use in such a direction ; but the sicker it is, the 
more noise there will be.” 

“ Let me go with you when you get the medi- 
cine made,” said Harry. “I know her. She’s 
the Red River Indian’s wife: she lives right 
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across the road, in that mud house. I saw her 
give the baby a lot of hulled corn yesterday. It 
can walk, but she tied it on to the board again, 
because it was sick; and I saw it eat a potato- 
skin. She lets it have fishes’ tails to suck.” 

“ Why, that is dreadful,” said mamma. “ It 
ought to have milk. Suppose I fix a cupful of 
condensed milk and warm water.” 

“ Well,” said papa, “and we’ll all go over to- 
gether.” 

So presently they went, mamma carrying, in 
their one little pitcher, the milk, which froze hard 
on the way, though the houses were hardly a 
stone’s throw apart, and which had to be put by 
the fire at once, to thaw. 

The room was very small; the logs so care- 
fully stopped with clay, and such a great fire 
burning in the chimney, that the heat was almost 
stifling. The baby had been set up in one cor- 
ner, near the fire ; all around the room were the 
friends and relations, for whenever any member 
of a family is sick, it is etiquette for as many as 
can, to spend all their spare time with them. In 
front of the child was squatted one of the medicine- 
men, shaking a sacred rattle, made generally of a 
dried gourd, with beans in it; but in this case, an 
old oyster-can, with a stick in the top, used as a 
handle. A small drum, which he beat occasion- 
ally, stood by him, and he sang the monotonous 
chant, by which these sittings are always accom- 
panied. 

“The child has had no sleep for two days, 
they say,” said Dr. Prescott, “and how can it get 
any in this noise and heat?” and then he went 
on in, Ojibway, telling the mother that if the baby 
did not go to sleep, it would die; and she must 
send away the medicine-man, or, at any rate, tell 
him to keep still. The old man shook his head 
as he listened. 

“The white medicine-man’s words are bad,” 
he said, “though his heart may be good. The 
sound of the Great Spirit’s rattle and drum, can 
alone drive out the evil manitou, who has entered 
the lodge. Would my brother see the soul of 
the little one torn away?” and he rattled and 
drummed together, as if determined to make up 
the time lost in speaking. 

“Tf the baby could only be washed,” said Mrs. 
Prescott. “It is a mass of dirt.” 

“Water and sleep would cure it,” said Dr. 
Prescott, “ but it is not likely to have either. A 
doctor’s hands are tied here, for if an Indian is 
really sick, these medicine-mer step in, and pre- 
vent the possibility of any good being done. 
Government might better appoint two farmers, 
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and do without the doctor, who is of no earthly 
use ; he must give them medicines when they are 
not needed, and be tormented by seeing all those 
who might be cured, if let alone, drummed to 
death before his eyes, and his own scalp in dan- 
ger, if he interferes.” 

The baby opened its eyes a moment, and the 
mother put a piece of fish into its mouth at once. 

“O don’t!” said Mrs. Prescott, starting for- 
ward, and forgetting that English was useless. 
“Do give it some of this milk,” and she poured 
a little into a cup she had brought. 

“No, no!” the old medicine-man said, as the 
mother took the cup. “Milk from the white 
man’s cup is manitou.” , 

At the word “manitou,” the mother pushed 
it away, and looked frightened; but the father 
said, — “The white medicing-man’s drink is good. 
Let the child have it.” 

“Manitou, manitou!” the old man said, throw- 
ing down his rattle, and rising, as if to go. 

A general cry of dismay was uttered by all 
the Indians. 

“They say,” said Georgy, who had come in, 
“that your milk kill a baby when it sick; for 
why, your dish manitou.” 

“ They may do as they please about the milk, 
but the child must take this medicine, or it will 
surely die;” and papa took the bottle, and 
poured some drops from it into the child’s mouth, 
before any one could interfere; walking away 
with the bottle afterward, and saying he would 
come again soon, and give another dose. 

“Tt is almost hopeless work,” he sighed, after 
they were home aguin. “I did my best all last 
summer, to give them some notions of cleanli- 
ness, which might help them when sick; but, ex- 
cept in a very few cases, tlere is always the 
trouble you have seen to-day.” 

“ What is manitou?” Harry asked. 

“ Anything which an Indian fancies may, or 
which he is told by the medicine-men will, do 
him any harm. Manitou means spirit, you know, 
and everything they cannot understand is’ called 
so, as well as everything they admire, or fear 
strongly. ‘Those two great trees you saw at the 
top of the world, are manitou; so is my watch, 
because it ticks; and your little umbrella, be- 
cause it is something they never saw before. 
Leading-Feather’s manitou is a wolf. He would 
not kill: one if he could help it; or, if he did, 
would beg its pardon before cutting it up. The 
young man whose tooth I pulled yesterday 
thought it ached because he had offended his 
manitou, the woodpecker, who had entered it, 
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and was tapping there; and the old man who 
wanted medicine for the rheumatism thought his 
manitou, the bear, was angry, and had got into 
his bones, which he gripped, and tried to crush. 
The longer you live here, the more manitous you 
will find. The missionaries, when here, were 
able to influence a few; and on the whole, the 
Red Lake band are far less superstitious than 
many others, but still the medicine-men do much 
as they will with them.” 

“Here is Little Thunder, come for his bread,” 
said Harry. “I wonder what his manitou is.” 

“T don’t know,” papa answered. “He prayed 
toa red stone, when we were on the hunt last 
summer, and offered some duck - feathers to it. 
That was to insure success, I believe; and the 
stone had no special sacredness of its own, for he 
left it behind as we went on.” 

“He’s got his crossest wife with him,” said 
Harry. 

“The crossest one?” mamma repeated. “ Has 
he two ?” 

“Three, I think, unless one has died since 
fall,” said papa. “The one we met when coming 
up is his first and most honored wife, and ’tis her 
son who has the right to succeed him as chief. 


This one has a terrible temper, and dislikes the 


whites. She has come, probably, to see that her 
husband makes a good bargain.” 

Campbell, the farmer, who had lived among 
the Ojibways for many years, having married a 
wife from the Mille Lac band, came down to in- 
terpret, so that everything might be understood 
beforehand, and no chance given for saying that 
more pay had been promised than was received. 
Making a bargain with an Indian is tedious work, 
and Little Thunder, like all the rest, began by 
asking for five times as much as he expected to 
get; and on hearing the utmost that Dr. Prescott 
would give, first smoked a pipe, and then declared 
he could not and would not go for that. 

“Very well,” said Dr. Prescott. “Then I 
will get Baptiste, who is willing;” and Little 
Thunder, saying, “ His train is weak and old; he 
could not go through,” smoked another pipe, and 
looked at his wife. Finally, an agreement was 
made, by which he was to receive his own pro- 
visions, fish for his dogs, and four dollars for 
every hundred pounds he should bring ; and Mrs. 
Little Thunder number two walked away, car- 
tying the bread and pork, which, papa was very 
much afraid, would be eaten before they started. 

“What do you think Georgy told me about 
the moon?” said Harry, as they sat that even- 
ing around the fire. “You know it’s new now, 
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and Sogette, and all of us, were looking at it; 
and Sogette began to talk, and make Georgy in- 
terpret what she was saying. She said her grand- 
mother said the moon was made of something 
very good to eat, and that when it was full, ever 
so many thousand mice began, and ate and ate, 
till it was every speck gone; then it grew again, 
and they ate it up again, and that’s the way they 
keep doing all the time. I told Georgy to tell 
her it was a world, and those spots on it were 
mountains and everything. Georgy said he 
wouldn’t tell her such stuff; and when he did, 
they all laughed. So then I told him what old 
Nokomis told Hiawatha, you know; about the 
warrior getting very angry with his grandmother, 
and throwing her up into the moon so hard, that 
she stuck there. Sogette said that was true, and 
Beshkway said he could see her nose and her 
blanket. Beshkway says his uncle is windigo.” 

“ What is that ?” mamma asked. 

“Why, Georgy said, and he truly thinks so, 
too, that when anybody’s windigo, a manitou gets 
into him, and he grows and grows, till he’s tall 
as a pine-tree. Then Ae is manitou, and nothing 
can kill him; and he eats up the children, if he 
wants to. Sogette said, to be windigo was worse 
than Jah bah e : what is that? You called me in 
before Georgy could tell.” 

“The spirit of a bad Indian, who could not 
get into the happy hunting grounds, and so wan- 
ders about, doing harm to everybody. They can 
keep fish out of the net, and loose all the animals 
that have been trapped; and the children are 
told, that, if they are naughty in any way, Jah 
bah e will chase them after dark, and pull their 
hair, or sometimes wrestle with them, and take 
away all their strength.” 

“If I could only understand Sogette,” Harry 
went on, “she’d tell me something about every- 
thing; but Georgy gets tired interpreting, and 
half the time he can’t tell what the English of it 
is, because he doesn’t know enough himself. I 
wish I knew Ojibway.” 

“Sunday I shall begin to teach Sogette, and 
some others, how to read,” said papa, “and that 
will help you in learning it ; but ’tis such a hard 
language, you know, that even Mr. Wright, who 
was here sixteen years, says he does not feel that 
he is master of it yet.” 

“What makes all the women talk just as if 
they were angry?” Harry said. “I thought 
Mrs. Campbell was scolding awfully this after- 
noon; and Leading - Feather’s wife was there, 
talking back, just like her. I asked Georgy 
what made ’em so mad at each other, and he said 
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they weren’t mad a bit; they were talking about 
the sugar bush, and the moccasin Fanny made.” 

“ They all do it,” said mamma, “ while almost 
ali the men speak so quietly. Poor women! 
they are little better than animals: my heart 
aches for them every day.” 

“They don’t have to do a thing till they’re 
ten or twelve,” said Harry, “and then they be- 
gin, and work till they drop down dead. One of 
them said, why didn’t you chop the wood, mam- 
ma, instead of having papa do it? I said white 
women didn’t chop wood, and Beshkway said 
they ought to; and if he ever got a white wife, 
he’d make her.” 

“That reminds me that our potatoes are atill 
in the muskemote, and must be put down cellar, 
or they will freeze,” said papa. “Hold up the 
board, Harry, and I'll pour them in.” 


The cellar was a hole in the middle of the- 


room, which would hold three or four bushels, 
and a board in the floor over it, had been sawed 
out, and a support put underneath, so that it 
need not fall through when walked over. Indian 
cellars are made in this way, whenever they have 
houses. For the wigwams, they are dug outside, 
lined with grass or moss ; and the potatoes being 
put in, are closed up, and kept there till needed. 
The corn, after being shelled, is sewed up in mus- 
kemotes, and kept in the same way, to secure it 
from mice. 

Next morning, Harry, who had been sent for 
a pail of water, came up from the little lake with- 
out it. 

“T don’t want to get water at that place any 
more,” he said ; “ Nokomis is putting a dog down 
the hole.” 

“ Nokomis!” said mamma ; “ what is she doing 
that for?” 

“Some charm,” papa said, shouldering his axe, 
and going down to cut another hole. Georgy 
was close by, watching ; and Nokomis, who was 
the sick baby’s grandmother, looked a little dis- 
turbed as she saw the doctor coming, and began 
talking very fast to Georgy, who interpreted. 

“She say your medicine good —make baby 
sleep; pretty soon, while it asleep, medicine-man 
take out manitou, put it into the dog, and tell 
her, drown the dog, and then baby get well 

uick.” 
7 “Tell her, if she must drown dogs, to do it in 
the great lake, and not here,” said papa, “ for she 
spoils our water. The child is better, so it must 
be the dog that has helped it. Why is it that 
Sogette seems to be out-doors all the time ?” 
“Josance gone away,” said Georgy. “Gone 
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to the long hunt, and Sogette not got much place 
to stay. She eat all round; we give her break- 
fast.” 

“ Yes,” said the farmer, who had come down 
for water. “It’s a wonder that child don’t starve 
to death ; she would, if ’twarn’t Injin fashion to 
share all round. Now, last summer, Josance was 
down below, gettin’ goods to go off tradin’ with, 
an’ she went on to Pembina, ‘long with an old 
Injin ; she walked nigh four hundred miles afore 
she come back, and Josance never worried his 
head. She’s cute, Sogette is, though. She’s like 
to get all she wants.” 

Sogette was looking in at the window as they 
went back, and began to pick up chips industri- 
ously, saying as they passed, —“ White people 
have much to eat. Perhaps, if I take them 
chips, they will give me some bread.” 

“ Fill the little chip-box full,” said Dr. Pres- 
cott, “and you shall have some.” 

Sogette, delighted, whirled round on one heel, 
till blanket and hair stood out straight together, 
and then went to work. 

“Somebody must see to that child,” said mam- 
ma, as they went in; “she’s a bundle of rags. 
Do you know, Henry, she has nothing on but 
that torn calico dress, and some pieces of rag on 
her feet? She needs everything; and yet, if I 
make her a comfortable suit, it will be stolen, ’m 
afraid.” 

“That is not likely to happen here,” said 
papa; “and I think she could be taught to take 
care of her clothes. You might have her bring 
water, and pick up chips, and let her feel that 
she is earning them. She depends on the squaws, 
now, for all she has, and is the loneliest little body 
up here, I believe, for she has only that old 
grandmother, six miles away, to think anything 
about her.” 

Sogette, hearing her name, listened attentively ; 
and when asked, through Georgy, if she would 
try to be a good girl, and do everything to please 
Mrs. Prescott, if she were allowed to stay, her 
brown eyes danced, and she promised so many 
things, that Georgy gave up trying to interpret, 


and summed it all up, —“She say she love pork; 


she say coffee is good; she say white folks have 
lots to eat; she love white folks; she work all 
the time; she eat good deal ; she love to eat.” 

“There is no doubt about that,” said Mrs. 
Prescott, after a little time of watching Sogette, 
whom, finally, she had to send away from the 
table. “The child has eaten nearly as much as 
we three. She'll be sick.” 

“No fear of that,” said Dr. Prescott; “she’s 
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too active to have dyspepsia, though you must 
put her on allowance, for it is Indian nature, you 
know, to eat just as long as any food remains be- 
fore them. When we came where elk were 
plenty, on the hunt last summer, they ate six or 
eight times a day. But what is the matter?” 

The blacksmith ran round the house; and 
looking from the window, they saw that Sogette, 
who had been sent out to empty some water, had 
run up his roof, which sloped almost to the 
ground, and was dropping snow-balls down the 
chimney, into the forge-fire. 

“If you're goin’ to see after that little var- 
mint,” said Hugh, as Sogette, before he could 
catch her, had run into the house, “ why, you'll 
nave yer hands full. There ain’t no kind o’ mis- 
chief she don’t do, every minute o’ the day.” 

“ Not a nice white man,” said Sogette, shaking 
her head. “He slapped me once. I shall do 
something to him.” 

Mrs. Prescott turned down the hem of an 
apron for her, and, after the dishes were set away, 
gave her a little thimble, and began to teach her 
to sew. The teams started about ten; Wade, 
with his horses, which had brought up Aiken’s 
goods, and Oliver, with his oxen. Little Thun- 


der’s dog-train went at the same time, followed by 
some half-dozen Indians, who were going a few 
miles for company ; and Sogette, who was half- 
sister to Oliver’s wife, said she wanted to ride a 
little way, and would come back pretty soon, and 


sew some more. Harry went out with Georgy 
Campbell; and mamma, who was making ginger- 
bread, listened at the same time to papa, who was 
repeating one of the thousand tenses of an Ojib- 
way verb. Suddenly he stopped. “ There’s a 
curious sound coming from the blacksmith’s; 
what is it?” 

“He’s shouting and pounding,” said mamma. 
“Go and see what the matter is, won’t you, 
Henry ?” 

Harry and Georgy, who had also heard the 
noise, came running, as papa went out. 

“Maybe he’s sick,” said Harry, looking in at 
the window. 

“Open the door,” roared old Hugh. 
the door, I say!” 

“ But it’s locked,” said Harry. 
key, though, dropped out.” 

“Has she gone off with the key?” shouted 
Hugh. “T’ll roast her, if I catch her.” 

Dr. Prescott unlocked the door at once, and 
Hugh stepped out, blushing at being caught in 
such a fix, but angry enough to knock down 
Somebody. 


“ Open 


“ Here’s the 
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“Til give it 
She's spiled the best axe I’ve made 


“Darn that Sogette!” he said. 
to her! 
yit.” 

“ What does it all mean?” Dr. Prescott asked. 

“ Why, the little varmint came runnin’ round 
the house, pretty soon after the teams started. 
I'd put my steel to red in the forge fire, an’ jist 
stepped out, to put a stick on the one in my part, 
for you see I was bakin’ bread. I left the key 
outside the door; an’ the very minite I stoops 
down to the baker, she bangs the door to, and 
turns the key, an’ then stans there by the win- 
dow, makin’ faces. ‘Open that door!’ I says; 
an’ off she puts, hollerin’ out her Injin lingo, an’ 
sayin’ I could go up the chimbly, ef I wanted to 
git out. There warn’t a soul round here, for 
they'd all gone off with the teams, an’ I’ve been 
stampin’ an’ yellin’, nigh half an hour. I'll give 
it to her, you'll see !” 

Sogette came back just in time for dinner, but 
showed no penitence for her morning’s work, only 
shaking her head a little as Dr. Prescott told her 
she must not do mischief. Old Hugh was seen 
chasing her in the course of the evening, and de- 
clared through the window, that he’d “rather 
have the sea-sarpint himself to deal with, than 
that child.” 

Two days went by; and on.the afternoon of 
the third, Hugh, who had walked in, said, — 
“ Here’s news for you: Little Thunder’s home.” 

“ What!” said Dr. Prescott, astonished. “ He 
cannot have been to Leech Lake and back.” 

“He could a done, ef he’d been a mind ter,” 
said Hugh. “Them dog-trains goes fifty miles a 
day with a load, easy, but he didn’t get no far- 
ther’n Turtle River; that fust one you come to, 
yer know, where yer sled broke. His son’s been 
over to sharpen his knife, an’ he told me all 
about it. Yer see, Turtle Lake, that the river 
runs out of, has froze over since yer come, and 
they crossed it well enough gettin’ up here. So 
they thought it would bear easy, an’ started 
across. Wade got over all right with his hosses, 
an’ then comes Oliver lumberin’ ‘long with them 
oxen. . There was one pretty ticklish place, 
where the ice was thin on account o’ the current, 
settin’ out strong to the river, an’ Wade he hol- 
lered back to him to look out. Oliver thought 
he’d steered clear of it, an’ just went ahead. A 
hoss would a known better ; but them oxen, big 
fools, walks right into a air-hole ; one went in all 
over, an’ dragged along ’tother half way. He fit 
and bellered, but, yer see, kep gettin’ pulled in 
more’n more, when the other one kind of settled 
under the ice. Wade run back, an’ him an’ Quee- 
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weeah, an’ the rest, pulls an’ hauls with ropes, 
till they gits this last one out; but yer see the 
cold was down to nowhar, an’ the critter friz stiff 
in five minutes. I tell yer, I’m level beat ef that 
Oliver ain’t the onluckiest feller the Lord ever 
made. He don’t have no kind of a chance no- 
how. He jest give them oxen to Little Thun- 
der, an’ piled into Wade's sled, without sayin’ 
one word, good nor bad; an’ that’s what’s hap- 
pened. You ain’t like ter git yer karosene yit 
awhile, fur there’s high times among them Injins. 
A lot’s started down to fish out the other ox, an’ 
they'll bile an’ roast, till there ain’t a square inch 
o’ either on ’em left. You'd better be huntin’ 
up more pine knots,” and old Hugh walked away. 

Little Thunder was not seen for several days, 
but appeared at last with some beef as a peace- 
offering, and said, if they would provide more 
bread, he would start the next day without fuil. 
So more bread was made, of course, for the kero- 
sene must be had, and also a box with beans, and 
other provisions in it, which Oliver had forgotten ; 
and Little Thunder really did start the next 
morning, though a heavy snow was falling. The 
precious pieces of candle were burned, one each 
evening; and while they lasted, mamma sewed, 
and papa read aloud, till each one burned down 


to the bit of wood which served as candlestick, 
when they threw on pine cones, and by their 
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light talked, or sang songs, which Georgy, and 
the other children, who often spent the evening 
with them, learned rapidly. “Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching,” was a special fa- 
vorite, and Sogette rubbed knives, and picked up 
chips, and sewed to this one tune, till Harry said 
he was tired to death of hearing that, and began 
to teach her, “Old John Brown had a little In- 
dian,” trying to make her say the English words, 
which she utterly refused to do. Finally, with 
Georgy’s help, he translated it into Ojibway, and 
the song was learned and sung with great ap- 
plause by Georgy, Fanny, Sogette, Nahgouasake, 
and Harry. You will like to see how it looked 
in its Indian dress,-so I will write it for you. 
The words are pronounced exactly as I spell them 
for you ; and if you learn this thoroughly, you can 
some day, perhaps, if far enough West to see In- 
dians, astonish an Ojibway by repeating it to him: 
“ Keka John Brown bungee Snarby 

Keka John Brown bungee Snarby 

Keka John Brown bungee Snarby 

Pashick bungee Snarby qua wa zance 

Pashick bungee neesh bungee niswe bungee Snarby 

Neez washwe bungee nis washwe bungee 

Shouguswe bungee Snarby 

Quage bungee Snarby qua wa zance.” 


Quage bungee shouguswe hungee nis washwe bungee Snarby 
Neez washwe bungee gutwoss bungee narnoon bungee Snarby 
Newin bungee niswe bungee neesh bungee Snarby 

Pashick bungee Snarby qua wa zance.”” 





A TALE OF THE SUNSET SEA. 


BY ANNETTE BISHOP. 





——_ — hi 


Late, in the golden sunset light, 
A moth flew past, all shimmering white ; 





And a fairy boy, 
With shouts of joy, 
Followed his rapid flight. 
“ Q, fairy boy, come back, come back !” 
Sweet voices were heard to cry, 
“ The fairy that follows the white moth’s track, 
Swept from the verge of the mountain high 
By the winds of night, shall drowned be, 
Far away, in the Sunset Sea.” 
The fairy boy ne’er stopped to list, 
He fled the faster and farther, I wist. 


With my daisy lamps, in the moon alight, 
All round my ckamber, glimmering white, 
I pulled a clover-leaf over my head, 

And went to sleep in my swinging bed ; 
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When a rush, a hue and cry, 
Awakened me from the gayest dreams, 
A troop of fairies were sweeping by ; 
Some, dragged by teams 
Of fire-flies, glanced ahead; and some 
Blew horns of the honeysuckle red, 
And some rang flower-bells overhead. 


They shouted to me “ Have you seen, to-night, 
A fairy boy pass by?” 
I answered, “ Yes, in the sunset light, 
Following fast the white moth’s flight, 
Toward the sunset sky.” 
With a scream and wail, they fled away, 
And were lost in the shadows long and gray. 




















When the sun was up, 
I drank a cup 
Of dew, and ate 
Fresh honey off a flower-leaf plate. 


Then I harnessed my team of grasshoppers green, 


To my car with the daisy wheels ; 


With my long whip-lash of grass, I ween, 


I made them skip o’er the fields. 
With long, stout legs, and clicking wings, 
By steady flights, and jerking springs, 


They bore me, at last, to the great white slide 


That lies on the gloomy mountain side. 
I stepped from my car on a bed of moss, 
With sweet-grass fringe as fine as floss, 
And I rung a blue-bell, swinging tall, 
Beside the white elves’ castle wall. 

A white elf came 

With a beard like flame 

And steel-blue eyes, 

Round with surprise. . 
“O Daisywing! is it you?” he cried, 
“So early up on our mountain side?” 
“ Yes, it is me, Rothbart! I’ve come 
To borrow your cap and magical drum} 
In return, I bring you a clover-horn, 
Filled with honey this very morn ; 
And a bag of the golden dust that grows 
Close to the heart of the double rose.” 





Then he gave me, with joy, his wonderful cap, 
And his magical drum ; and said, — 

“ Who wears this cap, may sit in the lap 
Of the clouds that sail o’erhead ; 


Who beats this drum o’er the Sunset Sea, 
Shall raise the fairies that drowned be.” 
With the drum in my lap, 
I put on the cap, 
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When a light wind came, 

And up I rose, like the smoke from fiame ; 

A soft, white cloud floated up to me, 
And I sat me down in its lap, 

And we sailed away to the Sunset Sea, — 
Blest be the wonderful cap! 

All day long we sailed, and sailed, 
Through the blue and lonely sky ; 

Till we knew, from the golden fleets we hailed, 
That the Sunset Sea was nigh. 


‘ Soon, on its broad and shining breast 
We furled our sails, and lay at rest. 
Then I beat on the magical drum, 
And listened long, but I heard no sound ; 
Only a ripple circled round ; 
When, — hush! a faint, low hum, — 
And near me arose a bubble bright; 
It broke, and, flashing into the light, 
The fairy boy, with dripping wings, 


Threw up his arms, and cried to me; 
I caught him by the silken rings 
Of his hair, and laid him on my knee ; 
And when there came a favoring gale, 
The cloud spread every fleecy sail, 
And we sailed all night 
By the full moon’s light, 
And at dawn by the great, dark mountain top, 
The cloud let all its anchors drop. 
Then I went to Rothbart’s castle again, 
And gave him his cap and drum ; 
And I said, “ O best of the elvish men, 
Another time I will come, 
And bring you the scarlet strawberries’ wine, 
And drinking horns of the columbine, 
And pillows of thistle-down, and a spread 
Of honey-bees’ fur to cover your bed.” 


’ He gave me my team of grasshoppers green, 


And my car with the daisy-wheels ; 
Throned on my lap, the fairy boy 
Shouted with joy, 

And waved my grass-blade lash, I ween, 

About my grasshoppers’ heels. 

Away we went down the mountain side, 
A wild, a dizzy, a glorious ride ! 

I carried the boy to the beautiful dell, 
Where all his fairy kinsfolk dwell; 

I set him down on a leaf close by, 
Where I heard a fairy sob and cry, 
And I sped away to my home again ; 
But on the way I heard a strain 

Of loud rejoicing, — singing sweet, 
And grass-stem flutes, and viols meet 
To measure the time for dancing feet. 
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FIRST SCHOOL-DAYS OF A LITTLE QUAKER. 


CHAPTER III. 


EXAMINATION for the Fourth Class again 
drew near. Thursday, the day before it, Kate 
had gone home with the Ellwoods after school, to 
look at some new plan of Hester’s for making 
paper dolls’ bonnets, that would really stay on. 
It was a dull, gloomy winter’s afternoon, and 
when Kate’s visit ended, it was approaching twi- 
light. As the children walked back through the 
entry, after seeing Kate to the door, Hester sud- 
denly stopped, and struck her pocket violently ; 
then ran to the window, and began pulling out of 
it a motley collection of articles: two slate-pen- 
cils, a bit of chalk, a peach-stone ring, a handker- 
chief, part of a paper of molasses candy, a cake 
of Prussian blue, and five jackstones. 

“Tt isn’t here! it isn’t here !” she cried in dismay. 

“ What isn’t there ?” 

“O my dates ! my dates! —that were given 
out to-day from 1654 to 1697 inclusive! And we 
recite ’em the first thing to-morrow. I wrote ’em 
ona slip of paper,and put it in my desk to be sure 
to bring home, and I forgot it! I remember it all 
now. Kate said, ‘ Let’s go and look at your paper 
dolls” and that put it out of my head. O my! 
O my!” 

“ Let’s run after Kate — she’ll lend thee hers,” 
suggested Phoebe Ann. 

“No. She would be in the omnibus by this 
time; we should never catch her.” 

“Tamsand lives too far off.” 

“To be sure she does.” Hester reflected. 

“If I hadn’t left it so late I might have gone 
back and got it. Let’s see —I will yet.” 

“Can't,” said Phoebe Ann, shaking her head. 
“TI know it’s all locked up by this time.” 

“Yes, but Mrs. Gallop will be there to sweep; 
she has a key, and she'll let me in, I know. 
That’s it!” said Hester joyfully. “I'll go right 
off. Never mind telling mother, for it won’t be 
a twinkling before I’m there and back again. 
It’s plenty light yet,” she added, looking out of a 
window, “and I know just where to put my hand 
on it.” 

“Now, Pheeb” she called the last thing, 
“don’t go on with the yellow plush till I come 
back. I want to fix those bows myself.” 

She was quickly across Chester Street and in- 
side the vestibule with its soiled walls. “She's 
here,” thought Hester, “or else the door wouldn’t 
be open.” She looked into the yard. It was 


quite deserted. She went into the hall and stood 
at the foot of the stairs, peering up into the si- 
lence and gloominess. Presently she heard the 
sound of a broom sweep, sweeping, far up, and 
then the grating noise of a bench being dragged 
out of its place, waking a hundred echoes. 

“ That’s old peaches!” said Hester, and trotted 
up-stairs. Sure enough, there was Mrs. Gallop 
in the class-roo in a cloud of dust. She 
turned round as Hester opened the door, looking 
none the handsomer for being startled. She was 
a tall woman, with an old sun-bonnet ducked down 
on the top of her head; and covering her face so 
that she had to raise her chin pretty high in the 
air to be able to look from under it. Her calico 
gown was pinned up behind, and showed a pair 
of very bad shoes and clumsy ankles. Alto- 
gether Mrs. Gallop was far from being a beauty. 
But Hester was very glad to see her, and began, 
out of breath, — 

“O Mrs. Gallop, won’t you please unlock the 
school-room door for me one minute? I’ve left 
a paper in my desk which I want very, very 
much, and I’ve come all the way from home to 
get it.” 

It was certainly a simple request, but it’ did 
not seem to strike Mrs. Gallop in that light. She 
pushed her bonnet back, pursed up her mouth, 
and looked at Hester. Then she said, in a 
wheezy voice, — 

“So you're another! A great time it is with 
keys and onlockings and not lookings.” She shook 
her head mysteriously till her bonnet fell over 
her eyes again and had to be set back. 

“ What do you mean?” asked Hester, feeling 
a little uncomfortable. 

“O, I like that!” wheezed Mrs. Gallop. 
“ Come, I wouldn’t’a thought it o’ you, but still — 
laws! you never can tell to look at em!” and 
she wagged her old bonnet down again. 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Gallop, I don’t know 
what you mean. But I won’t bother you any 
more. Good afternoon.” 

“ Say, sis, look a-here,” said Mrs. Gallop, see- 
ing Hester going. “ Say, will you give me three 
levies, if I let you in? Three levies down, or a 
fip a day, till you've made it up. And me never 
to let on, you know.” 

“T haven’t got any three levies,” said Hester, 
uneasily, “and” — she was now outside the door 
— “and I wouldn’t give them to you if I had: 
I'm not asking anything wrong.” 
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She ran down to the first landing, but here she 
stopped, hearing Mrs. Gallop call her with her 
wheezy voice, subdued to a loud whisper. 

“Say, sissy, sissy! Come back here, deary; 
Pll let you in for nothing. Don’t go to think 
any harm of a poor woman like me, that only 
wants to turn an honest penny. Come back, 
do.” 

Hester hesitated; but a thought of to-mor- 
row’s lesson decided her, and she ran back. 

“ Well,” said she ; “quick, please. I’m in an 
awful hurry.” 

But Mrs. Gallop laid a hand on her arm, and 
said, — “Just wait a bit in this room, sissy ; 
they'll soon be through now, and then I'll let 
’em out the other door.” 

“«They!’” ejaculated Hester. “Who are 
‘they ?’” 

“@Q! they’s some ladies: belongin’ to the school, 
as has business there. I guess they’s teachers, or 
something.” 

“You don’t say! Then that’s all right; you 
may just as well let me in, for they'll know me, 
anc I shall say I won’t disturb them a minute.” 

There was a large low window between the 
class-room and the school-room, and as Hester 
added, “ Just let me see which teachers they are,” 
she tripped forward to pass Mrs. Gallop, and look 
through this window. Mrs. Gallop made a lurch 
forward to catch her, but her broom stood in 
front of her, and prevented her from being quite 
quick enough. She did seize Hester’s arm and 
swing her roughly around, but not until the lit- 
tle girl had got a full glimpse of the scene going 
on within. Three girls were behind Miss Bryce’s 
desk ; Rosalie Greenbaum and Clementina Sizer 
appeared to be writing down what Amelia Wicks 
was reading aloud from a foolscap sheet. Hes- 
ter understood all in a flash. They were copy- 
ing the examination questions for the next day! 
She was quite stunned by the discovery, and sat 
still where Mrs. Gallop had planted her on a 
corner bench. Mrs. Gallop scowled at her. 

“What did you mean by that impidence, 
gal?” inquired the dame, roughly. “Hasn’t I 
my orders, and don’t I know ’em, and am I goin’ 
to stand interferin’ ? ” 

“T will go home,” said Hester. 

“No you won’t, neither. I hear ’em comin’ ; 
and now you’ve got to wait till they git out. Go 
behind this here board now.” She hustled the 
child behind a large two-legged blackboard that 
stood in front of the benches. Then she walked 
to the window for another look, came back, and 
said in the coaxing way she had done before, — 
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“Never you mind me, deary, if I am a trifle 
quick ; I hev nerves, which Mr. Gallop do often 
notice; and you was so sudden, you set ’em 
goin’. You see them girls is on business for the 
teachers, and ’twas the teachers that give ’em di- 
rections to keep so private. That’s true as you 
live an’ breathe. So you and me, it’s to our 
good luck to keep quiet about what ain’t our busi- 
ness ; and after they git off, you shall go inter 
the room, and stay jis’s long as you please,— 
there !” 

There was no chance to say more, for she had 
just time to start her sweeping again, when the 
three girls entered. 

“Well now — ye done?” asked Mrs. Gallop, 
sharply. “ Hurry up and be off, it’s gittin’ late.” 

“Hurry up?” said Roselie. “I guess we did 
then! We thought, for sure, we heard somebody 


‘in here once.” 


“ Well, there was. I had the terriblest time 
with a little brat that came back for her tippet. 
She was in here, light as a feather, ‘fore I knowed 
it, and naught would do her but she must go into 
the school-room, too. I’ve jist got her off.” 

“Who was it?” asked Miss Wicks. 

“ Law, honey, how should I know? I don’t 
know skurse any of the scholards’ names.” 

“Td like to bet a fip it was Hester Ellwood,” 
said Amelia, shrewdly, while Hester’s cheeks tin- 
gled at the sound of her own name. “She came 
back for some of her books, like as not. She’s 
ulways forgetting ’em, and she don’t live far off.” 

“Disagreeable child!” said Rosalie, as she 
pinned her shawl. 

“If there’s adything I cad dot bear, it’s cod- 
ceited little babies,” added Miss Sizer, putting on 
her large gloves with a flourish. 

“ Say, Amel’,” put in Miss Greenbaum, grace- 
fully, “it’s your turn to fork over to Mrs. Gal- 
lop. Hurry up. Why, what’s the matter? what 
are you staring at?” For Miss Wicks, who had 
walked to the other side of the reom for her bon- 
net, seemed bent on seeing something behind 
Mrs. Gallop, while Mrs. Gallop was shifting 
about uneasily in front of the blackboard, as if 
trying to cover it from all points of view. 

“What are you staring at, I say?” repeated 
Rosalie. 

Miss Wicks simply pointed her finger, and 
said, — “ Pantalettes !” 

Sizer gaped, and did not see anything; but 
Rosalie rushed to the board in a moment, and 
wheeled it away, displaying poor Hester in a 
state of utter confusion, and no little terror. 

“ That beats all!” cried Rosalie. 
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“ Do declare !” echoed Clementina. 

“ Well, Madam Spy,” began Miss Wicks, “ what 
are you here for? Come to get some stuff to 
make pretty stories of, for Mammy Bryce ?” 

“Yes, that’s it!” cried Rosalie. “Such a 
good little girl! She knows what makes the 
teachers fond of her! Sneaking after the girls, 
and watching, and then telling tales on ’em!” 

“A spy! a sdeak!” echoed Sizer. 

“Tm not a sneak!~ I didn’t come here to 
spy!” cried poor Hester, in dismay. “I came 
on my own business. I saw you through the 
window. Mrs. Gallop told me to wait till you 
were done; and then you started to come out, 
and she put me behind the board.” 

At this, all began again, and at once. Mrs. 
Gallop raised a voice of injured innocence. She 
was in here a-doing of her honest duties, in peace 
and quietness, she said, with her mind on nothing 
in this here town but what she should get for 
Samuel Gallop’s supper, and little there was to 
choose from on such a poor swinging-shelf as 
hers; when this here child rushed on her with 
such vi’lence as nearly to upset her sivin sinses, 
and did put her all in a tremblin’; then, in spite 
of her beggin’s and prayin’s, and, she might say, 
all her holdin’s back by might and main, the child 
jist made for the winder like a young firebran’ ; 
and when she see ’em comin’ out, had vowed and 
declared she’d hide behind that there blackboard, 
and if Mrs. Gallop didn’t stand afore it, and not 
tell, she’d never buy another cint’s wuth of her 
long as she lived, —her, who hadn’t nothin’ to 
live on as she didn’t work for. 

“So you came on your own business, did 
you?” asked the smart Miss Wicks. “A nice 
honest business it was, I'll be bound. I guess 
you wouldn’t like Miss Bryce to know that her 


‘pet’ had been in the school-room rummaging: 


about, after hours.” 

“I came after my dates, ’cause I forgot ’em,” 
said Hester, hotly. “That's an honest business, 
I guess; and I guess it isn’t a very nice, honest 
business to tell me I've been rummaging, when 
you've been doing what you have, Amelia 
Wicks!” 

“O, what a dice little girl! 
just bade for spyig!” 

“ Clem, will you just be quiet a minute,” said 
Miss Wicks, pale with anger. “I want to ask 
this smart girl a question or two before she goes 
home— which she won’t do very soon, unless 
she minds herself. Hester Ellwood, how dare 


you tell me we were rummaging Miss Bryce’s 
desk ?” 


Such big eyes, 
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“ Why, I saw you with my own eyes!” said 
Hester, in astonishment. 

“ Saw us what? writing? That’s one thing ” — 

“ Yes,” interrupted Hester, “and I know what 
you were writing — you were copying the ex- 
amination papers.” 

“ We were, were we?” cried Rosalie, furious- 
ly. “Yd like to see you go to Miss Bryce with 
such a story! You don’t know what we were 
abont ; I guess you can’t read writing all the 
way from this window.” 

“TI told her ye came on business of the teach- 
ers,” put in Mrs. Gallop. 

Nobody took any notice of this too unlikely 

story. Hester was too truthful a child not to see 
the force of Rosalie’s remark, and the shrewd 
Miss Wicks saw at once that ground had been 
gained. 
“ Well,” said Hester, slowly, “I don’t know 
what you were copying, but I don’t believe it was 
anything but the examination papers; no, I 
don’t.” 

“And that’s what you'll go and tell Miss 
Bryce, is it, eh?” said Rosalie. “Now see here! 
it’s none of your business, do you understand 
that?” She shook Hester by the shoulder, and 


her heavy touch and loud voice almost took away 
the little girl’s courage. She stood quite silent, 
vowing to herself that she must not ery, yet feel- 
ing very much as if she should cry. 

“ Now I think ye’d better leave the little gal 


alone,” said Mrs. Gallop, at this point. “ Who 
said she was a-goin’ to tell? she didn’t. What 
did ye put her up to it for, I'd like to know? She 
won’t let on, J know, — she’s a real nice little 
gal; and when she comes to buy molasses candy 
of me, I’ll give her good measure. Come now, 
sissy, hold up yer head, and say you'll never lei 
on, and you shall go home right off.” 

“ Go home!” said Hester, with a start. “ Yes, 
I must go right away! It’s almost dark. O! 
let me out” —as Rosalie darted to the door, 
locked it, and took the key. 

“No, ma'am,” said Miss Wicks, decidedly. 
“You sha’n’t stir a step until you’ve promised 
you won't tell one word about what you've seen 
to-day to a living soul.” 

“You sha’n’t keep me!” cried Hester, pas- 
sionately. “ You’ve no right to make me prom- 
ise anything. Mrs. Gallop, make her let me 
out!” 

Mrs. Gallop put her bonnet on, first forwards 
and then backwards, seeming uneasy in her mind, 
when Amelia Wicks said, in her hard, cold way, 
“Mrs. Gallop may let you out if she wants to; 
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but she knows well enough that if we’re told on, 
she is told on.” 

At this, Mrs. Gallop pulled her bonnet front 
decidedly, and said, roughly, “No, I won’t leave 
you go, sis, I won’t. You'll jist be locked in 
here all night, if you don’t give yer word.” 

This made a dreadful impression on Hester, 
who was too much confused and frightened to 
think that there was no likelihood of their carry- 
ing out such a threat. Her knees got weak, and 
made her sit down very suddenly on a bench be- 
hind her. Now surely she must cry ; but before 
those girls? Never. She pressed her fingers 
on her throat to keep it down. 

“ You'd better think well of it, Hester,” said 
Miss Wicks. “You'll be locked in, and Mrs. 
Gallop will go home with the key. Your folks 
may come after you, but they can’t get in, I 
guess, any more’n anybody in the streets. You'll 
spend a nice night here in the dark, without any 
supper, or any bed.” 

Hester was listening so intently to every word 
of this dreadful sentence, that when Miss Wicks 
stopped, she had no reply to make; so that young 
lady went on. 

“To-morrow will come, and you'll be found. 
You will tell the whole thing, of course.” 

“ Indeed I will,” said Hester, in a low voice. 

“Very well, you may; but J shall say it’s all 
a story; that you probably sneaked in for some- 
thing you had forgot,— which everybody will 
know is just like you, and you yourself can’t 
deny, — and that Mrs. Gallop, not knowing you 
were there, just finished sweeping the yard, locked 
the door, and came away. Everybody’ll say it 
served you right. And I'll have three to back 
me, and you won’t have anybody. Miss Bryce 
will have to believe four against one.” 

Miss Wicks looked around triumphantly, after 
making out this case, and was applauded on all 
sides. 

“You're a real lawyer’s daughter, I do say, 
*Meel,” said Rosalie, admiringly. 

“T'd like to see Biss Bryce dot believe be,” said 
Sizer; “ by pa would take her dowd a peg!” 

“And reely it’s a wonder it never happened 
so,” said Mrs. Gallop. “I might have locked 
you in many’s the time, an’ never knowed it, —I 
reely might. O! it’s quite likely! I wonder I 
never did!” \ 

It seemed entirely likely to Hester, too. She 
still sat quite silent, feeling as if there was no ap- 
peal from those unjast judges, and pinching her 
throat to keep from crying. 

“ Now, I'll give you three minutes to make up 


your mind,” said Miss Wicks. She went to the 
other side of the room, followed by the others. 
Everybody must remember that Hester was 
very young, or therefore Amelia Wicks’s plan, 
which was as absurd as it was cruel, would never 
have imposed on her. But she received it as if 
all must turn out exactly as Amelia said it would, 
and consequently, as if there was only one of two 
things to be done: to submit to the punishment, 
or to tell a lie. Now, if Hester was not a match 
for the lawyer’s daughter in sharpness, she was 
more than a match for her in two qualities, with 
which Miss Wicks was quite unacquainted, and 
without which there would have been no reason 
for telling this story. These two qualities were, 
moral courage and simplicity. In the three min- 
utes given her, her thoughts ran somewhat like 
this, —“I won’t cry. It’s very cruel. It’s very 
mean. But I’m right. They won’t make me 
tell lies. After all, it won’t be so bad. Il make 
a bed in the rubber-trough with my shawl. It 
won’t be long till morning. I shall sleep. There 


‘isn’t anything in this house to hurt me, J know,— 


just desks, and slates, and things. To-morrow I 
can.run home and get breakfast. Then I'll tell 
all about it, and I know father and mother will 
believe me. And I shouldn’t wonder if Miss 
Bryce did, ’cause it'll be true. I shouldn’t won- 
der now!” thought Hester, especially struck by 
this notion. “I just — shouldn’t — wonder; and 
then ” — she looked over at the corner where the 
four worthies had their heads together. 

“Little goose! I declare she really believes 
everything you tell her,” said Clem, chuckling. 

“ Amel’, you couldn’t have thought of a better 
plan,” said Rosalie. “And then you may be 
sure if she says she won’t tell on us, she never 
will; old Bryce herself couldn’t make her.” 

“ Laws!” exclaimed Mrs. Gallop, “don’t you 
go to believe that, my dear. Everybody will lie, 
to get out of a scrape.” 

“No they won't, then, Mrs. Gallop,” said Ro- 
salie, provoked to have her vulgar accomplice put 
the case in such a personal and disagreeable way., 
“ Not to tell, isn’t the same as to lie.” 

“0, well, well; now shut up,” put in Miss 
Wicks. “Some folks are green, and some folks 
ain’t, — that’s all. We've been lucky to catch a 
little fool, and she’ll promise anything we like, — 
anything to get home, I bet.” 

“O yes! she'll probise!” said Miss Sizer. 

* Well!” cried Amelia. “Your three minutes 
are up, miss. Have you made your choice?” 

“Yes,” said Hester, in a quiet voice. “I will 
stay all night.” 
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What astonishment on the four faces ! 

“ You fool! You little Quaker idiot! Then 
stay! Stay and enjoy yourself!” screamed the 
baffled Wicks. “Stay, and be eaten up by the 
bugaboos! ©! you'll see the spooks this night ! 
Come on all!” and she started out the door, fol- 
lowed by the others. ° 

“ Good-by, sis,” cried Mrs. Gallop. “ Give 
Ann Gallop’s respecks to the black man as comes 
round here every night, and carries off childring 
an’ eats em.” 

“What'll your mother say?” asked Rosalie. 
She put on a nasal twang: “QO, where’s my 
bratty, my precious bratty?” They all shouted 
at this. Sizer went through the door last, gig- 

ling. 
° “ Good-by, bratty! Good-dight, Quaker idiot !” 

The door banged to, and the key clanged in 
the lock. The party rattled off down the re- 
sounding stairs. Hester sat still, listening. Then 
it grew quite quiet. There wasn’t a sound in- 
side but Hester’s quick breathing. Some boys 
were playing “shinny” in Chester Street, and 
Hester could hear them shouting to each other. 
Then they stopped and went away. A cart rat- 
tled past, and Hester listened to it turn down 
Eighth Street, and lose itself in the general city 
rumble. She moved. The bench creaked, and 
waked awful echoes through the deserted rooms. 
Hester shuddered, and felt her heart sink. Her 
mother had often told her there were no such 
things as ghosts, but just suppose her mother 
should be mistaken! She had never spent a night 
in an empty house, Hester thought. If she only 
hadu’t agreed to stay! But those bad girls ! — 
wanted to make her lie! Wouldn’t she tell her 
father, though ? This brought he? to wondering 
about home, what they were doing now. Pheeb’ 
would be at those plush bonnets, of course — she 
never could wait all that time! She must have 
told where Hester was gone, by this, and her 
mother would be worried. She thought of her 
father’s coming home; how he would come after 
her, and shake the door, and not be able to get 
in. Mrs. Gallop kept the keys, and didn’t live 
in that neighborhood ; nobody knew where she 
lived. He might be there even now, and Hester 
could see him out the window, if she tried. A 
bright thought! She ran to a window, and 
standing on a bench, tried with all her might and 
main to raise the sash, but in vain. It was frozen 
fast. The other window was no better, and Hes- 
ter leaned her elbows on the sill, and looked out 
at the top of the opposite houses, in despair. The 


lamps were beginning to be apes | in the streets, 
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and it seemed already as if she had been im- 
prisoned for hours. 

“ Gracious! what an old goose I am!” said 
Hester, presently, speaking out loud, and giving 
herself a shake, to rouse up her spirits. “I said 
once, it was just the same as it is in the day- 
time; and it is, only the dark! I don’t care for 
the dark.” She jumped down. “I'll make be- 
lieve Miss Fox. ‘ Mary Emmons, parse “ inky ” 
— “’tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother.”’ 
‘Inky. Inky is an adjective, and belongs to the 
noun cloak, which it qualifies.” Yes, that’s just 
the way it goes. I ain’t afraid, no more’n if all 
the girls were here. Guess I'll go to bed now. 
It'll be funny to sleep in the rubber trough! O! 


- won’t the girls stare when they find me here to- 


morrow morning! And won’t they stare when 
they hear all about the cheating! My!” 

With this rather gratifying prospect, Hester 
crept behind the stove, in which a little fire yet 
remained, and lay down in the rubber-trough. 
Then, as her mother had taught her, she thought 
over all she had done during the day, and where 
she might have done better, — surely she would 
be cured of her forgetfulness after this night ; 
she made good resolves for the morrow, and then 
asked her Heavenly Father to keep her safe, and 
to take care of all at home. It was no such easy 
matter to go to sleep, however. She couldn’t 
help thinking; and above all, she couldn’t help 
listening. It got colder, and one shawl was not 
warm enough. It was very uncomfortable, too, 
that hard, scooped-out wood, without a pillow. 
What odd sounds! The benches creaked, the 
blackboard slipped down a grain in its grooves 
every now and then, the floor certainly sounded 
as if somebody were walking on it. Everything 
seemed full of little snapping, creaking noises. 
Hester grew very nervous in spite of herself. 
The fire went out pretty soon with a final crack. 
“Tt must be midnight,” thought she. What was 
that? Surely that was a footstep coming up- 
stairs. Could it—could it be the black —no, 
that was silly. But it was certainly somebody, — 
coming nearer and nearer, too. Hester sat up 
with her heart beating. The door was unlocked, 
and a voice said,“ Where are ‘you, Hester?” 

“Here. Who is it?” asked she, tremblingly. 

“Tt is [— Amelia Wicks. [I’ve come to see 
if you haven’t changed your mind about staying 
here all night.” 

“Why, are you going to let me out?” 

“Yes, if you are a good, kind girl. Now, 
Hester dear,” she went on, quickly, “I just want 
to tell you. Seé here. ‘Miss Bryce is dreadful 
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hard on us. She isn’t on you, because she’s just 
happened to take a fancy to you; but with the 
’ rest of us it’s different, and you can’t tell how 
hard it is for us to manage. She is a regular ty- 
rant, and unjust, and works us to death. That’s 
why we were driven — yes, driven — to do what 
we did to-day. It was her fault in the first place, 
remember. But I will tell you frankly that it was 
wrong in us to look at the examination papers, 
and we all mean never to do it again, — never. 
Now, if you go and tell, we shall just all be 
turned out, and never have a chance to try again; 
but if you don’t, why nobody will be the wiser, 
and you will feel so glad to think you've helped 
three school-mates to be better girls. It will give 
us a fresh start, — don’t you see, Hester ?” 

It was avery disagreeable task for Miss Wicks 
to get out these words, as Hester would have 


seen, if the room had not been dark. But she 


did not see; she was only listening; and the 
false words were beginning to take effect on her 
benevolent little vanity. 

“Td like to help you, Amelia,” she said, feel- 
ing quite superior, “but I really couldn’t tell 
stories.” 

“You'll never have to tell one,—not. one. 
Nobody ever thought of such a thing as our 
going to the desk; and Id like to know, then, 
how they can ask you if you saw us? You 
won’t need to say anything, one way or the other. 
And besides, if you did tell, poor Mrs. Gallop 
would be turned off, and she has five little chil- 
dren to support.” 

“ But when I get home, they’ll ask me where 
I’ve been for so long,” objected Hester. 

“QO! well, you can say you met some of the 
girls, who would keep you to talk. And that’s 
quite true, you know. O,—and you never got 
your papers, did you, dear? Come with me, I'll 
lead you, — it’s so dark !— and you shall have 
them this minute.” So saying, she took Hes- 
ter’s yielding hand, and led her cautiously among 
the desks in the next room, till she found the 
right one. All the time, while Hester felt for 
her papers, and until they were out, and down ai 
the bottom of the stairs, Amelia talked steadily, 
proving again and again to Hester that she was 
doing a good deed by giving three penitent girls 
an opportunity to reform. So, as many an older 
person has done before her, the courageous little 
girl, who scorned an outright dishonest act, and 
would have borne suffering rather than take part 
in such a one, fell into the snare of art and flat- 
tery, and agreed to make a bargain with that 
which was evil. . 
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Mrs. Gallop and the other girls they found 
waiting impatiently at the door. The treaty was 
ratified with Hester, who agreed (notwithstand- 
ing an inward misgiving) to keep the secret for- 
ever, unless she was directly asked about it. 

They let her go, and in three minutes she was 
on her own door-steps.. Phosbe Ann was looking 
out of the door for her. 

“O Hester! what did keep thee? Thee has 
been gone a whole hour” — 

“Only an hour?” cried Hester, in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Only an hour!” returned the other; “I 
should think that was enough! The tea-bell has 
just rung, and I was going up to tell mother; I 
was afraid to leave it any longer. It got so dark, 
I was frightened. Goodness! what was the mat- 
ter?” 

Hester bunglingly explained that she was kept 
against her will by the three girls, — “horrid, 
horrid things!” she added, with unfeigned hearti- 
ness. “And I don’t think it is worth while to 
speak of it to mother, Pheeb’. I’ve got my pa- 
pers, that’s one comfort! 
my ! ” 

Hester did not look very comfortable that 
evening. It was hard for her to keep her mind 
on her lessons. She found herself stopping 
every now and then to remember what Amelia 
Wicks had said about its being good of her not 
to tell. Next merning it was still worse; she 
had to persuade herself all over again, that she 
was in the right of it. It made her quite cross. 
To make up for the sort of guilty feeling which 
vexed her, she took on airs with Phebe Ann, 
and as they walked to school, gave that small 
person a long lecture on the meanness of telling 
tales. 

“ But I never tell tales, Hester,” said Phoebe 
Ann. 

“ Well, thee don’t know how soon thee may 
be tempted to. As for me, I couldn’t do such a 
thing. It’s just as mean!” 

This day Miss Bryce had occasion to reprove 
Hester several times for inattention. Hester felt 
aggrieved ; she felt that she deserved sympathy, 
and she longed to tell Tamsand, and Kate, and 
Phebe Ann, the secret that was filling her 
thoughts so constantly. If Miss Bryce only 
knew, she wouldn’t scold so, perhaps. 

At twelve o’clock as usual, on Friday, the 
whole school were putting on their bonnets to go 
home, except the Fourth Class, which remained 
to be examined, and the members of which were 


strolling about eating luncheon. Rosalie Green- 


Only an hour!— 
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baum and Clementina Sizer, arm-in-arm, came up 
to Hester. 

“Qld Bryce was horrid cross to you to-day, 
Hester,” said Rosalie. “I heard her every time, 
and J couldn’t see that you were doing anything, 
—don’t believe anybody else could. O, she’s a 
great bear, you'll find that out.” 

“A great bear!” said Sizer. “You'd better 
get your pa to take you away, Hester ; I would, 
if I was you. She'll just keep od spitig you, 
dow she’s begud.” 

Hester got away from these unwholesome ad- 
visers as quickly as she could. She was still 
more vexed the next Monday, when she heard 
the high averages of the three cheats, and that 
they were promoted into the Third Class. It 
certainly did not seem very much like repentance, 
first to take the profits of the cheating. But this 
was only the beginning of Hester's annoyance. 
One day Miss Wicks heard her sigh for an orange, 
and immediately pulled out one from her pocket, 
and insisted on her taking it; she had plenty be- 
sides. Other attentions followed. All sorts of 
little services were offered in a way very hard to 
refuse, and often were really forced upon her. 
The other girls began to tease her about her 
“new friends,” and Miss Bryce looked on her 
with suspicion. ‘To cap the climax, Miss Bryce 
one day gave out as a subject for composition, 
“ Birds of a feather flock together,” and gazed so 
pointedly at Hester when she said it, that the 
poor girl’s eyes filled with tears of mortification. 
If she could only have shaken off those hateful 
followers! But it was impossible; they stuck 
like burrs. Amelia Wicks was older than her 
years in artfulness ; she knew how to keep Hes- 
ter under obligation all the time for something or 
other, and she flattered her by telling her how 
she had “saved them all,” meaning the three 





cheats, and what a wonderful girl she was for 
being independent, and holding up her head, and 
doing what she liked, in spite of a tyrannical © 
Miss Bryce. In short, Hester’s sense of right 
and wrong became thoroughly confused. She 
was miserable. Everything went wrong with 
her. Everybody was unjust to her, she thought. 
Some days she was cross or sullen, and her real 
friends wondered what had come over her. She 
did not know what to do, though she spent many 
an hour trying to find some way out of the diffi- 
culty. 

I dare say some of the readers of Hester's 
story are thinking it pretty hard she should have 
to suffer so much for doing what she truly thought 
was right. But was she doing right? Was it 
right to help bad girls keep a bad secret? Was 
it right to do evil, that good might come? Is not 
silence sometimes as false as speech? Somebody 
will say, — But it was none of Hester’s business, 
and she wasn’t obliged to turn “tell-tale.” To 
that it may be answered, that tale-telling about 
trifles, is a very foolish, envious habit, which gen- 
erally shows that the tale-tellers are more anx- 
ious to bring others to shame than to keep them- 
selves straight. But the opposite practice, which 
is a sort of code of honor with some girls and 
boys, that it is always mean to tell of a school- 
mate, no matter what wickedness he may have 
been found at, arises from a greater love of popu- 
larity than of right behavior, and a silly fear of 
being considered a teacher’s “pet.” It would 
hardly be fair, in this case, to say that Hester 
had done a wrong thing; she had only been 
trapped by flattery into making a great mistake, 
that of being a silent accomplice in a bad action, 
and she was slowly and painfully learning how 
true it is that “you cannot touch pitch without 
being defiled.” 





WE have seen Joan, her heroic work at Or- 
leans accomplished, standing exultingly in the 


magnificent Cathedral at Rheims, and proudly © 


looking on while her king was consecrated to his 
office by the rites of the church. Her mission is 
seemingly done ; she hopes that now she may re- 
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tire to her native village, and live out the rest of 
her life in peace and in pious devotion. To the 
king she says, — 

“The commands of the Most High are obeyed. 
He wished you to come to Rheims to receive the 
holy unction, thus showing that you are the true 
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king, to whom the whole realm of France be- 


And to one who asked her what she would do 
now, she said: “I have accomplished what God 
commanded me to do, and I would that He 
wished me now to be near my father and my 
mother, and to tend their herds and sheep.” 

But no, the world could not spare her yet; 
there was much to do, and more to suffer, before 
her career ended. Henceforth she could have no 
rest this side the grave. 

Paris, the noble capital of the realm, is still 
in the hands of the invader; and their hold upon 
Paris enables them to keep possession of no in- 
significant portion of France. Joan sees that 
even yet the king is listless, and shrinks from 
bold hazards, and that he is surrounded by peo- 
ple who are not more persevering than himself. 


More visions come to her in the night, she 
imagines, speaking to her, and saying, “ Go forth - 


once more, for your country’s sake.” 

Once more, therefore, she buckles on her ar- 
mor, swings her sword at her side, and appears 
before the royal court ready again for war. 

“I demand,” she declares, “to march on 
Paris !” 

The king’s advisers are filled with consterna- 
tion and distrust. They are not accustomed to 
such bold designs ; they shrink from such a dan- 
gerous experiment. They decide to proceed 
gradually, and first to take the smaller places be- 
tween Rheims and Paris. Finally, we find the 
French army at St. Denis, whence they can see 
the towers and spires of Paris looming above the 
dark ahd frowning walls that lie between. The 
next day the word is given to. march; Joan is 
with them, her face pow beaming as it did on 
that memoratle day at Orleans, and her voice 
thrilling, as she urges on her war-worn veterans, 
and as she points with her sword toward the 
high bastions which separate the king from his 
ancestral palaces. They have now reached the 
broad, dark ditches, which run below the walls ; 
and the roar of artillery bursts out, answered 
back by flash on flash from above. Joan is once 
more upon the whirlwind; she flies hither and 
thither, waving her sword ever towards Paris, 
calling down the blessings of God upon the 
bravery which struggles on every side, and call- 
ing Him to witness how just their cause is. She 
is no longer a woman, has no need now to plead 
for action ; inspired with a courage which all men 
look upon with wonder, she advances to the 
ditches. Alone, her slender form is seen in the 
very front. A thrill runs through the army, as, 


in full sight, she crosses the first ditch — a soli- 
tury female figure. She approaches the second, 
feeling with her lance for a solid place whiereon 
to rest her feet. Her faithful men have now 
followed her, and search everywhere for a place 
to effect their passage. Joan stands there, im- 
movable, under a perfect rain of stones, bullets, 
arrows, missiles of every sort. Undaunted, she 
lifts her face to the English, who cover the walls 
above, and shouts loudly to them, “ Render up 
the city to the King of France!” Just then an 
archer, who hears her, on the wall, aims his bow, 
and with an aim too true, lets fly an arrow, which 
pierces both her legs. She.is now constrained, 
profusely bleeding, to bend down to the earth; 
but even then she is not vanquished. Crouching, 
as she is, upon the narrow ground which separ- 
ates the two ditches, she still gives her orders, 
cheers her men on with her voice trembling with 
enthusiasm, and waves her sword defiantly at the 
soldiers upon the walls. But night approaches. 
The city is not forced. 


“No more can be done,” say the hoary old 


generals. “Yes, for God and France!” cries 
Joan, wounded and pleading. Almost struggling 
in her stout resistance, the Maid is borne from 
the field, caring nothing for her wounds, but 
weeping that they will not still fight and save 
France. “Retreat to St. Denis again,” orders 
experienced Sire de La Tremouille, inexorable. 
‘And back they go, bearing with them, protest- 
ing all the way, the poor warrior maid. The 
only satisfaction they give her is to say, “ You 
have shown great courage; all France praises 
you; be content.” 

But it is not herself she cares for; so this 
is poor comfort. And now the weak indolence 
of King Charles and his generals returns, and 
there is no spirit or hope among the patriot ar- 
mies. The Duke of Burgundy, the perfidious 
ally of the English, boldly issues out of Paris, 
and begins to attack those places which had fallen 
into royal hands. The French army retires for 
safety behind the river Loire, and does nothing. 
Joan vegins to despair. And now comes her last 
act of bravery, the final blaze of her heroism, be- 
fore her sun goes down. Compiégne is besieged ; 
there is terror within, lest the good city fall into 
the hands of the enemies of France. Joan, with 
a small company of stout old warriors, men of 


the same make as those who followed her over 


the ramparts of Orleans, throws herself into the 
loyal town, and for the last time appears, steel- 
clad, on the summit of the wall, riding on the 
whirlwind of battle roar and cannon smoke. She 
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gathers about her a small band of heroes, and 
says, — “ Let us sally forth upon these enemies.” 

She does sally forth, at their head; fights, 
sword to sword, with the Burgundians ; but over- 
powered, retires back. But now there is black 
treason somewhere. When she comes back to 
the gate whence she had gone out, she finds it 
shut tight against her. Her few faithful men 
have been cut down. The walls rise gloomily 
over her, abandoned and alone. An archer 
comes up, pulls her down—this heroine of 
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France — from her horse, and delivers her over 
to the Bastard of Vendome. She is now but the 
victim of traitors to France, cruel men, who have 
neither pity nor honor for her, only a supernatu- 
ral dread and vindictive hatred of her. Véndome 
gives her over to Burgundy; Burgundy, having 
need of English friendship, yields her up to these 
her most inveterate enemies, and receives quietly, 
for this mean act, ten thousand francs. . 

Still, it might be well with her but for French 
traitors. There is a cowardly French priest, one 





Rouen Cathedral, after Turner's picture. 


Bourguignon, who is anxious to be an archbishop ; 
80, to please the English, who may be able to 
make him one, he gets another cowardly priest, 
the Bishop of Beauvais, to charge Joan with sor- 
cery. The English, who are, to tell the truth, 
desperately afraid of her, and who are not dis- 
pleased to get rid of judging her, deliver her over 
to these treacherous Frenchmen, who try: her. 
This poor girl of nineteen, alone as she was when 
she fell, wounded, by the ditches of Paris, and as 
she was under the frowning wall of Compiégne, 
Without a friend to help her, looking upon no 





countenance which even smiled upon her, stand- 
ing solitary before base judges, who are sold to 
the English, is made to bear insulting and cruel 
questions, to hear herself contradicted at almost 
every word, and to find her heroic defense of her 
beloved France, echoed by insult, and harsh, con- 
temptuous laughter. Hear what they say, and 
what she answers. 

“ Joan, do you believe that you are in a state 
of grace?” 

“If I am not, may God make me so; if I am, 
may God maintain-me in it.” 
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“ Didn’t you say that the standards made ac- 
cording to yours would protect the soldiers? ” 

“No; I only said, Enter stoutly among the 
English, and I will go myself.” 

“ Why did the people come to you to wash 
them ?” 

“The poor people came willingly to me, be- 
cause I had not displeased them; I sustained and 


, defended them according to my power.” 


“Ought you to have gone away without the 
permission of your parents?” 

“They pardoned me.” 

“Do you not think you have sinned in acting 
thus ?” 

“ God commanded it; if I had had a hundred 
fathers and mothers, I would have gone !” 

“ Does St. Catherine hate the English ?” 

“She hates whom our Lord hates, and loves 
whom He loves.” 

“ Does God, then, hate the English ?” 

“I do not know; but this I know well, that 
they will be driven from France, save those who 
perish here.” 

They will not even let her come to court, 
except with her heavy armor on; but this she 
does not object to, for she says that it was her 
safeguard in battle, and is still so in prison. 

Her condemnation, it is true, has been resolved 
upon beforehand; but still something must be 
done to dishonor the patriot cause. The execr- 
tioner is sent into her prison, with instruments of 
torture; he finds her praying. The poor girl 
has undergone and suffered so much, that she has 
little spirit for anything but prayer. The execu- 
tioner threatens her with the torture, if she will 
not sign a paper retracting all she has said. She 
has still the courage to despise his threats, — she 
remains unmoved by them. Then come soit- 
spoken priests, who urge her to retract. “ Come, 
sign,” they say, gently, “and you shall be taken 
from the hands of the English, and restored to 
the people of the Church.” 

So long has she been without kindness, so dark 
has been her life of late, that, being mortal, she 
yields to promises, though she has defied the tor- 
ture. She signs, without knowing what is in the 
paper. Her judges ay then gracious to her; 
she is only condemned to prison for life, on bread 
and water diet, where she may deplore her sins 
at leisure ! , 

One would surely think that this was a bitter 
punishment enough for patriotism. The English 
think not so. The English, when they hear the 
sentence, are astonished : “It is amazing how stu- 
pid these French priests are,” they say ; “do they 
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intend that this daughter of darkness shall escape 
her just punishment ?” 

The English then become furious, and declaim 
against Joan as if she were some monster. Great 
Warwick, a noted warrior, a huge man, with iron 
sinews, old enough to be Joan’s father, exclaims 
in his wrath, “ The king has bought her dear ; he 
wishes she should die, as she ought; he intends 
to have her burned. We know well how to do’ 
it!” 

When, on Sunday morning, the day of the 
Holy Trinity, Joan is rising from her couch in 
her dark prison, an English guard comes in, and 
takes‘away her woman’s clothes, leaving ‘only 
those of a man. 

“ But you know,” said she, “that it is forbid- 
den me to wear these.” 

But he will not give her the others; so she 
must put on the male clothes. 

For putting them on, her judges announce 
that she has again sinned ; and now she is con- 
demned to be burned alive. 

The last sad scene of this short and memora- 
ble life was enacted in the ancient capital of Nor- 
mandy,—— Rouen. At the present day, travellers 
flock to see it, because it‘is one of the quaintest 
old places in Eurcpe. As you go from Paris to 
Dieppe, you pass along the railroad above and 
round the town; and there are few views more 
striking than that which you get from the car 
window. There is always a sort of haze over 
the town, which adds to its picturesque and 
dreamy aspect. ~The spires of the Cathedral, and 
the ancient churches, rise in the haze, adorned 
with antique statues, and many pinnacles; while 
the river Seine rolls spirally through, spanned by 
bridges at short intervals, all of which look old, 
and were, doubtless, built many hundreds of years 
ago. The streets are so jagged, narrow, and ir- 
regular, that one somewhat hesitates to pass 
through them even in broad daylight ; and there 
are many old houses, whose fronts are ornamented 
with all sorts of figures and emblems, whose up- 
per stories overreach the lower, and whose roofs 
go up in a sharp peak,— eome leaning one way 
and some another, but none seeming to stand 
erect on their foundations. As for the old Ca- 
thedral, it is world-renowned for its singular 
beauty, —the noble loftiness of its roof, the 
semicircular rows of niches in the doors, crowded 
with curious little statues; and its magnificent 
front, rich in the finest and most delicate sculp- 
ture possible. Even the people you meet in the 
streets, although living in so busy and so chang- 
ing a century as our own, seem, as you pass them 
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in the street, to belong, like their houses and 
churches, to another age, so old-fashioned, quaint- 
ly dressé¢d, and simple-mannered are they. The 
women in their long, white lace caps, extending 
back level with the head, and adorned with bril- 
liantly colored dresses, and chains about their 
shoulders, and the men in their long hats with 
wide brims, their loose blue blousés, and their 
heavy wooden shoes turned up at ends, harmon- 
ize well with the jagged old streets, and the an- 
cient gabled houses. Rouen is much the same 
place, to outward appearance, as it was in that 
melancholy time, far back in the fifteenth century, 
when the heroic warrior-maid of Orleans there 
paid the penalty of her devotion to her country, 
— France. 

The cowardly priests, who condemned her to 
be burned alive, sent to her a friar, whose name 
was Martin l’Advenu, to announce her fate. 
“This very day,” he said, “ it is ordered that you 
shall die by fire.” 

She was struck with horror, not so much at 
the condemnation to death, as by the means by 
which she was to die. 

“ Alas!” she wept, “ they treat me so cruelly! 
My body, which never was corrupted, must to- 
day be consumed, and rended by the flames! I 
would rather be beheaded seven times, than to 
be thus burned !” 

But the inexorable cruelty of her persecutors 
was not to be softened. - 

At nine o'clock she was clothed in female 
habit, and put upon a ehariot, to be carried to the 
place of execution. Up to this moment the he- 
roic girl had not despaired.. She had not imag- 
ined that she would be abandoned to her fate; 
she had had faith in her king, and in that people 
whom she had saved from ruin at Orleans. When 
these failed her, with her sublime enthusiasm, 
now no longer clouded by superstition, but sim- 
ply and earnestly turning to that God whom she 
believed she had always served, she devoted her- 
self to the certain glories which should follow her 
martyrdom. There, above, she thought, — and 
now her countenance was radiant again, — there 
was a promise of safety and deliverance, which 
could not fail. With a serene face and upright 
figure, she stood in her carriage, as, guarded by 
eight hundred valiant Englishmen, it passed 
through the shivering crowds in the narrow streets 
of Rouen. Only one sentence escaped her 
throughout ; lowering her eyes to the people, she 
said, “Q Rouen, Rouen, ought I to die here ?” 
The end of that sad journey was reached at last ; 
the carriage, and the valiant eight hundred who 


guarded this terrible victim, stopped in the old 
Fish Market place of the town. There were 
three scaffolds. Upon one sat enthroned the 
proud and cruel Beaufort, Cardinal of England, 
surrounded by his priestly attendants; on the 
second were the judges and the officers; on the 
third was to be seen the horrible pile of wood 
and brush, upon which the victim was to be 
placed. The pile was high, and all about below 
it glistened the lances of the heroic guard; and 
when Joan was put there, she was in full sight 
of the vast multitude. 

The ceremonies opened by a sermon, in which 
Joan was exhorted to recant and to repent. 

“ Recall your sins,” said the priest; “excite 
yourself to repentance!” 

But Joan had already fallen upon her knees, 
and was asking God to pardon all her enemies, 
and to pardon her. Then turning to those about 
her, she said, “ Pray, pray for me!” She did 
all in a manner so pious, so simple, so humble, so 
touching, that the whole multitude was moved, 
and many burst into tears and wails. Even the 
bad Bishop of Beauvais, who had judged her, 
wept. Then, wiping his eyes, he read the con- 
demnation, and repulsed her from the Church. 
Thus deserted by the priests, she put her whole 
confidence in God. She demanded the cross. 
An Englishman, doubtless one of the valiant 
eight hundred, mockingly broke a stick, crossed 
the pieces, and handed it to her. She took it 
meekly, kissed it, and put it next her heart. 

The English began to be impatient now. 
“ Come, priests,” they growled, “ will you dine 
here ?” 

Some of them, mounting the scaffold, took her 
from the priests, seized her, and dragged her 
to the executioner, saying, “Do thy office.” 

Accusing no one, she suffered all. A cap with 
“ Heretic, Apostate, Idolatress,” upon it, was 
thrust on her head. Then the executioner ap- 
plied the torch to the dreadful pile. As she saw 
the mounting flames, one cry escaped her,— only 
one. Still was she, in this her last terrible mo- 
ment, faithful to her king and her country. 
“ Whatever I have done,” she shouted, “ well or 
ill, my king is not to blame. It was not he who 
counseled me.” The flames rose higher and 
higher ; and now her voice, loud and calm, was 
heard, speaking of God, the angels, and the 
saints. “ Yes, yés!” she cried, “ my voices were 
from God, my voices have not deceived me!” 
She repeated, again and again, the name of the 
Saviour of mankind; her very last word was, 
“ Jesus |” 
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Ten thousand men witnessing the scene, moved 
by the glowing faith and pious fervor of the vic- 
tim, wept loydly; and they say also (let us 
hope that it may not be true) that some of the 
English laughed. The judges went away .un- 
nerved, and shaking with remorse. Beaufort 
alone, of the priests, sat immovable and stern, 
the picture of severe and cruel justice. 
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And this was the end, terrible and glorious, of 
that simple, superstitious, country - loving, God- 
adoring peasant girl, who came out from “her rus- 
tic home, to do and die for France, and whose 
name is fresh to-day in every French heart, which 
kindles at the history of that country, and every 
heart which loves a heroism consecrated wholly 
to righteous ends. 
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“Brient summer flowers, I ask do. you 
know 
What you were dreaming of under the snow?” . 


All the bright flowers, with eyes open wide, 
Smiled on the child 
As they sweetly replied : 


“We dreamed of a gorgeous rainbow light 
Flooding a changing sky ; 
Above us the astral dome of night 
Burned like the noon 
From a mystic moon, 
Sailing ever so high. 
Gathered the dew in our chalices deep, 
Fragrant and warm it exhales from our sleep. 


“Tn robes of a gold and rosy hue, 
Blushing, the lovely Dawn 
Open her gates to the sunbeams threw, 
That chased the night 
With a rush of light, 
Ush’ring the King of Morn. 
Each roseate gleam, each glimmer of gold 
Flushing that sky, in our petals we fold. 


“Ere crept the Evening shadowy round, 
Sinking into his rest, 
The Sun with his parting glories crowned 
The wondrous day ; 
Each lingering ray 
Gilding the purple West. 
Born from the splendor, each varying hue 
Woke from that sky in our petals anew.” 


“ Beautiful flowers,” said the child, with a sigh, 
“Would I were a flower that I, too, might lie 
Blissfully dreaming, beneath such a sky.” 


All the bright flowers, gold, purple, or red, 
Smiled on the child 
As they wistfully said: 


“ Thou art more than a flower, and the land that 
is thine, 
With tenfold the glory we boast of, doth shine. 
In that beautiful home 
When thou comest to roam, 
The skies to thy eyes 
Will be lighter and brighter 
Than any that glow, 
Or that gleam in our dream as we lie ’neath the 
snow.” 


“ Bright summer flowers, if you were not there, 
My joy would svon fade in that land so fair.” 


“Sweet child,” said the flowers, and their 
smile was sad, 
“There are others more bright than we: 
In that beautiful land thou still shalt be glad, 
Though us thou shalt never more see.” 


“ Nay,” said the child, “1 will bear in my hand 
All of ye flowers, to that beautiful land.” 


Bright flowers there lay in his fingers white, 

As he went his way to that land of light ; 
Though so closely clasped in his tiny, cold hand, 
He carried them not to that beautiful land. 
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. 
LITTLE GRACE. 

Tue Judge’s youngest child was a great com- 
fort to him: She was a funny little girl, with 
great blue eyes, and golden hair hanging in long 
curls below her waist. She was petted by all 
the family, till it was a wonder to every one that 
she was not a very naughty child. She was full 
of mischief, and sometimes annoyed even those 
who loved her best. But she had a warm, lov- 
ing heart, and fairly worshipped her father, will- 
ing to give up any pleasure for the Judge’s com- 
fort. She was seldom called upon, however, to 
wait on others, the whole family being devoted 
toher. And.I hope she never forgot the love 
showered upon her in those days. When the 
Judge came home at night, he was always met 
at the door by the mother and children. But 
little Grace wanted a more particular attention. 
So she would hide in some corner, peeping out 
every moment, while the rest were welcoming the 
Judge home. He often caught sight of the lit- 
tle beaming face, but would pretend he had not 
seen her. He would hunt in evefy place but the 
right one, calling for his little girl. Grace could 
not wait long, however, but would rush into the 
Judge’s arms, laughing so loud, that you could 
have heard her all over the house. And then 
there was always something nice for the little 
one, — a box of figs, or an orange, or a large ap- 
ple, always something in the pocket of the Judge’s 
overcoat. 

At table, Grace must have her chair placed 
next her father; and as she did not like the 
crusts of her bread, the Judge always ate them 
for her, giving Grace, in exchange, the inside of 
his own. I think she was a naughty little girl, 
when she had such sharp little teeth, to allow her 
father to eat her crusts. After tea, the Judge, 
feeling tired from sitting in court all day, often 
walked up end down the parlors. Grace thought 
she, toa, must “ eterhise,” as she called it; so she 
would walk gravely by the Judge’s side, taking 
hold of his hand, tid her bed-time. 

No one must put the little one to bed but the 
Judge himself; and it was kneeling at his side 
Grace liked best to say her prayers. Then the 
Judge would walk from room to room with the 
little girl in his arms, till she was fast asleep. 
The mother, knowing how tired the Judge was 
at night, would sometimes remonstrate with him, 





telling him that he indulged Grace too much. 
But he always said that as “he liked it, and the 
child liked it, he could see no reason for giving 
up the practice.” 

Grace was very fond of going to church, al- 
though she was never still a moment after she 
got there. She would always place herself close 
to the Judge, who, being rather absent-minded, 
often did not notice what the child was about. 
One Sunday the mother noticed that the people 
near her seemed much amused. Glancing toward 
the foot of the pew, she was greatly shocked at 
seeing the Judge sitting very upright, and entirely 
absorbed, listening to the sermon, but having on 





the top of his head a funny little bit of a bonnet 
trimmed with bright blue ribbons, which belonged 
to Grace, while the child herself was peeping 
up into his face, to see how the Judge looked in 
her bonnet. 

Grace liked to go to the pond at the foot of 
the garden. The mother, fearing that she might 
go alone sometimes, said a good deal to her 
against it, telling her she would certainly drown, 
should she fall in. A gentleman was at the 
house one day, with his dog. Thinking it would 
amuse Grace, he proposed her going with him to 
the pond, to see Fido bring out the sticks his 
master threw into the water. The little girl en- 
joyed the fun immensely ; but at last Fido rushed 
past’ Grace with such force, that he threw her 
into the pond. The faithful dog brought Grace 
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on shore again, as easily as he had brought the 
sticks to his master. No harm was done, and 
the child enjoyed her bath very much, returning 
to the mother in high glee because, she said, “ she 
had fallen into the pond after all, and was not 
‘ drownded ’ 2 bit.” 

One day the mother, wishing to go out, left 
Grace in charge of Aunt Sophy. She had not 
been gone very long, when Grace wanted to 
to the next house and play with a little girl liv- 
ing there. Aunt Sophy did not think it best 
that she should go, and told Grace so. The lit- 
tle girl wanted very much to have her own way, 
but Aunt Sophy, though kind, was very firm. At 
last Aunt Sophy happening to go to the china 
closet, Grace ran after her and locked the door, 
putting the key into her pocket. Then the 


naughty little girl went to her friend’s house, in- 
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tending to-spend the day. George coming home 
later, heard faint cries from the closet, and going 
to the door, discovered Aunt Sophy a prisoner 
there. 

He could notelet her out, however, for the 
key was gone. George at once started off fer 
the little runaway, and brought her home. Of * 
course every one felt that Grace deserved a pun- 
ishment, but Aunt Sophy pleaded so hard for the 
child, that the mother was obliged to forgive her. 
However, she represented to the little girl Aunt 
Sophy’s sufferings of the afternoon in so pathetic 
a manner, that I think Grace was never more 
unhappy. She told Aunt Sophy she was yery, 
very sorry, but said she thought that if Aunt 
Sophy only put on her spectacles, she might see 
even in the dark closet, and she knew they were 
in her pocket. 





SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WILD LIFE OF A HUNTER IN 
° SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE ASCENT OF THE ELANDSBERG. 


BY F. J. MILLS. 


RetTurRN we to @ur bivouac at the foot of the 
Elandsberg. 

Very early in the morning, when the first 
streak of earliest day darts from the east, the 
ascent of the ‘mountain is commenced, and now 
comes the tug of war for the wagons, which start 
amid the cracking of whips, the shrieking of fore- 
loepers (leaders) and drivers, who utter, with fran- 
tic gestures, like so many raving maniacs, every 
imprecation with which the Hottentot-Dutch lan- 
guage abounds. But, in spite of this, there is a 
limit even to the exertions of a well-trained span 
of oxen. At the first short steep pitch, the lead- 
ing wagon comes to a dead stand-still; and now 
the wheels are blocked up, to prevent the wagon 
from running back, and a short respite is allowed. 
The driver and leader again renew their shrieks, 
whilst the long and terrible whip of the former 
flashes round about and upon the unfortunate 
oxen, with telling effect ; but no go,— the wagon 
has stuck fast, and the oxen refuse to pull it out. 
At this juncture, a dwindled-looking, dirt-colored, 
mongrel Hottentot, with a form and features more 
libellous to humanity than the baboons we have 
been speaking of, but notoriously cunning in his 
craft as a driver, is shouted for from the rear of 


the line ; and he having arrived, girt around with 
a soldier’s old red coat, and with a huge achter- 
sjambok in his hand, commences operations by 
thrashing every ox in the team, in a most inhu- 
man way,—as it seems to the uninitiated, — 
calling out the name of each animal, as he applies 
his sjambok to all alike; then he moves off a 
few paces, and shrieks out that magical word 
“trek! trek!” in which he is heartily joined by 
every other driver and leader present. Immedi- 
ately there is a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull all together, the difficulty is surmounted, and 
the leading wagon is at the top of the first pitch. 

succession of such pitches, and such exertions 
attendant upon each wagon, and in due time — a 
very long time, by the way — the summit of the 
Elandsberg is gained ! 

The mountain is descended by a gentle slope 
on the other side, where the wagon road is re- 
joined at the ford of the Klip Plaats River, 
whose banks are the more eligible for a perma- 
nent encampment, as, besides the advantage of ex- 
cellent water, the last firewood that is to be met 
with for many miles, is to be picked up in this 
neighborhood. Between this spot and the Wind- 
fogel River are the plains generally known as 
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the Bontebok Flats. If the encampment is 
changed to the opposite side of these flats, to the 
foot of, say the Windfogelberg, abundance of mi- 
mosa bush is there to be met with ; and when, as 
it frequently happens, the fierceiy hot north wind 
has been blowing all day, giving one the lively 
feeling of standing before an open furnace, with 
the heat “ turned on,” — thermometer 95° in the 


place and home for several weeks, every care 
which foresight and experience dictates is used 


by Moultrie in its arrangement. With the prac- 
ticed eye of an old hunter, he places our wagons 
mM positions to offer the most ready defense 
against surprise or attack, either from man or 
beast, no less than to afford the best shelter from 
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shade where sheltered from the blast, — the rider 
returning heated to calcination, along the Wind- 
fogel River finds many a pool of deep, clear 
water close beside his gypsy home, suggesting the 
luxury of a renovating plunge. 

And now our permanent encampment is formed 
on the left bank of the Klip Plaats River (Flat 
Stone River); and as this is to be our resting- 


the hot and prevalent winds. Our tents are 
pitched under lee of the wagons, outside ‘of 
which a high bush kraal of the impervious “wacht- 
en-betjie” bush, is made for the oxen, and picket 
ropes are drawn tight from wagon to wagon, to 
which the horses are tied. A party consisting of 
four or five hunters, necessitates an extensive 
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“ menage,” for the smallest number of horses ab- 
solutely necessary for each hunter is six, that is, 
if he would enter into and enjoy sport, day by 
day ; he has to mount his after-rider as well as 
himself, and to provide a pack-horse in turn, to 
carry the game back to camp; and unless inter- 
vals of rest can be given the horses to recruit 
their strength now and then, they soon begin to 
show the effects of hard riding, and exposure to 
all weathers. Then again there are fourteen 
oxen to each wagon, with a driver and foreloeper 
(leader), so that the live stock, all counted, num- 
bers a good many heads. The arrangements of our 
camp were hardly complete, when one of those 
exciting incidents happened, which illustrates how 
completely, in those regions, whilst following the 
sports of the field, each man’s life is carried, as 
it were, in his own hand, hanging, seemingly, but 
by a single thread. 

The finishing touches, in fixing our camp, were 
hardly completed, when Moultrie expressed his 
intention of going into the neighboring bush, to 
shoot a buck for supper. He had placed his gun 
leaning against a jutting piece of rock, to be out 
of harm’s way whilst superintending the camp 
matters ; and on going back td the spot, reached 
out his hand for the gun ; in the act of doing so, 
however, he turned his head, to answer some 
question from his after-rider. Knowing, intui- 
tively, the exact spot where his gun rested, he 
did not again look towards it, but put his hand 
on the barrel whilst he spoke to his boy. As he 
did so, something cold and clammy met his grasp 
in place of the smooth iron; he instinctively 
squeezed it, and there, O horror of horrors ! — 
there the wriggling head of a writhing “ spuugh- 
slang” (spitting snake) met his gaze, with its fiend- 
ish eyes just peering above his finger and thumb, 
trying to fix its poisonous fangs in Moultrie’s 
hand. Moultrie understood his position with the 
quickness of thought, and without betraying the 
slightest fear or hesitancy, held the snake and 
gun-barrel with an iron grip, out at arm’s length. 
We all sprang forward to his assistance. 

“ You had all better stand clear,” said he, “ for 
if this rascal wriggles through my hand, some 
one will be bitten; or maybe he'll spit into some 
of your eyes, as he has just done on to my 
chin.” 

Whilst speaking, Moultrie had taken his hunt- 
ing-knife from its sheath at his side, with his left 
hand, and turning towards the rock, gave its 
blade one or two smart rubs, to sharpen the edge, 
then with the utmost sang froid, he cut off the 
head of the hissing reptile as easily and as quickly 
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as he would have topped a cucumber, allowing 
the body to writhe from his arm, round which it 
had entwined itself in convulsive folds during its 
death struggle. 

I felt a lump in my throat, as if choking with 
suspense, during this awful moment, which seemed 
to me an age. With what a sensation of relief 
and thankfulness I saw Moultrie stand unharmed 
and scathless, may be better imagined than de- 
scribed! All was the work of less than a minute, 
perhaps; but what a crowd of events had hap- 
pened within that brief space! . The apparently 
inevitable death of Moultrie, — and such a death, 
too! ‘The struggle! His escape! All may be 
thought of, but not told in twice the time it had 
been enacted in. 

“Thank God you are safe!” we exclaimed 
with one voice, as we saw the head of the deadly 


-“spuugh-slang ” fall to his knife. 


“ Yes,” said Moultrie, composedly, “he was a 
slippery customer to hold between one’s finger 
and thumb. I thought at one time,” continued 
he, “that the brute would slip his nasty head 
through my palm.” 

“Had he done so?” said Lockwood, inquir- 
ingly. wr 

“ Well, he would have bitten me, safe enough, 
for they are remarkably quick fellows with their 
fangs,” Moultrie replied. 

“ About as deadly a snake as there is in this 
country,” remarked Sutton. “ Nothing on earth 
could have saved you, Moultrie, old fellow, had 
you given him a chance to bite.” 

“] felt that,” quietly replied Moultrie, “ there- 
fore, when I saw at the first glance, that I had got 
him so short under the head, that he could not 
very well bend his neck sufficiently to get at my 
hand, I made up my mind just what to do, and 
it turned out lucky,” said he, puffing away at his 
little short clay pipe, in the coolest manner pos- 
sible. Not a change of face or feature, no quiver 
of a single nerve, but as calm, as collected, as 
quiet as though speaking of the probable bite of 
a mosquito. Nothing moved him when it related 
to self. Ue knew full well—no one better — 
that death,— inevitable death, — death in its 
most repulsive and agonized form, lay in the bite 
of that infuriated “spuugh-slang,” and had any 
one of us been in his place, his anxiety and ner- 
vous solicitude for our safety would have betrayed 
its intensity in a hundred different ways, as it 
ever did, whenever a comrade needed help; but 
when danger threatened himself,— never. The 
“spuugh-slang” (translated literally, “ spitting- 
snake”) of the Dutch Cape Colonists, is one of 
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the several varieties of cobras which abound in 
South Africa ; amongst which may be named the 
“ geel copell ” (yellow cobra), the “bruin copell ” 
(brown cobra), and the “zwaart rinkaalse” 
(black-ringed snake). With respect to the va- 
riety called “spuugh-slang,” which is of a livid 
blackish-brown, (very similar to the color of a 
gun barrel after it has been used), it has acquired 
its name from its power of ejecting its poison to 
a distance. All the cobras de capelio, I believe, 
distill poison from the points of their fangs when 
they are much irritated, but the snake in question 
can cast its poison to a distance of several feet, 
especially if the wind be blowing so as to favor 
its object ; it often projects it into the eyes of its 
prey, thereby rendering the victim more easy of 
capture ; and whenever it has ejected its poison 
into the eyes of persons attacking it, whether na- 
tive or European, a high degree of inflammation 
has always followed, accompanied by intense pain, 
which not uncommonly terminates in total loss of 
sight. Records of such instances are numerous 
and reliable. Hence Moultrie’s solicitude lest 
any one of us should come within its range, no 
less than the satisfaction he felt when he re- 
marked that the snake had missed his eyes, and 
hit his chin. This species of cobra is more rare 
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than the others, and is especially savage and bold; 
and when assailed, generally resists; not unfre- 
quently it acts upon the offensive. It climbs 
trees with great facility, and often takes to the 
water out of choice. In crossing a river its 
progress is rather slow; the head is always kept 
raised above the surface of the water. When- 
ever excited, or irritated, it inflates the loose skin 
of the neck, and extends it laterally, so as to ex- 
hibit an appearance as if the neck was edged on 
each side with a thin, semicircular appendage, or 
hood. It feeds upon small quadrupeds, birds, 
and eggs; and in search of the latter, they 
ascend trees to rob nests,— being one of the 
most dreaded of all the enemies of the finch 
tribe. 

“Come along,” hallooed Moultrie, “we must 
shoot for the pot to-night; our larder is bare of 
flesh, and as it is already late, it behoves us to 
be looking after our supper.” 

Supper time came, and with it the most deli- 
cate morsels of venison strung upon peeled sticks, 
and roasted over the embers, to form our cara- 
bonadje. With Moultrie in camp, supplies for 
the larder were quite secure; for of all sports- 
men that ever lived, he, perhaps, more seldom 
than any other, pulled a fruitless trigger. 





TING-A-LING’S VISIT TO TURILIRA. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


One pleasant sunny day, the giant, Turilira, 
was lying on his back on the grass, under some 
great trees, in a wood near the palace of the 
king. 

His feet were high above the rest of his body, 
resting in the crotch of a great oak-tree, and he 
lay with his vest open and his hat off, idly suck- 
ing the pith from a young sapsago-tree that he 
had just broken off. Near him, on the top of a 
tall bulrush, sat the little fairy Ting-a- ling. 
They had been talking together for some time, 
and Turilira said, “ Ting-a-ling, you must come 
and see me. You have never been to my castle 
except when you came for the good of somebody 
else. Come now for yours and mine, and stay 
at least a week. We will have a gay old time. 
Will you come?” 

“T will,” cried the little fairy, in‘a voice as 
clear as the chirp of a cricket. “I'll come when- 
ever you say 80.” 


“ Let it be to-morrow, then,” said the giant. 
“Shall I fetch you?” | 

“O no,” said Ting-a-ling; “I will come on my 
blue butterfly. You have no idea how fast he 
flies. I do believe he could go to your castle 
nearly as quick as you could yourself.” 

“ All right,” said Turilira, rising. “Come as 
you please, but be sure you come to stay.” 

Then the giant got up, and he shook himself, 
and buttoned his vest, and put on his hat; and 
as he had thin boots on, he told Ting-a-ling he 
was going to see if he couldn’t take the river at 
one jump. So, tightening his belt, and going 
back for a good run, he rushed to the river bank, 
and with a spring like the jerk of five mad ele- 
phants, he bounded across. But the opposite 
bank was not hard enough to resist the tremen- 
dous fall of so many tons of giant as came upon 
it when Turilira’s feet touched its edge; and it 
gave way, and his feet went up and his back came 
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down, and into the river, like a ship dropping out 
of the sky, went the mighty giant. The splash 
was so great that the whole air, for a minute or 
two, was full of water and spray, and Ting-a-ling 
could see nothing at all. When things had be- 
come visible again, there was Turilira standing up 
to the middle of his thighs in the channel of the 
river, and brushing from his eyes and his nose 
the water that trickled from him like little brooks. 

“ Hel-l-o-o-0! ” cried Ting-a-ling. “Are you 
hurt ?” 

“Ono!” splutiered the giant. “The water 
and the mud were soft enough, but I’m nearly 
blinded and choked.” 

“It’s a good thing it isn’t worse,” cried the 
fairy. “If that river had not been so broad, 
you would have broken your neck when you 
came down.” 


“ Good-by!” cried the giant, stepping upon 


the bank ; “I must hurry home as fast as I can.” 
And so away he went over the hills at a run, and 
you may rest assured that he did not jump any 
more rivers that day. 

The next morning early, Ting-a-ling mounted 
his blue butterfly, and over the fields he went al- 
most as fast as a bird, for his was a butterfly of 
the desert, where they have to fly very far for 
anythitg to eat, and to race for it very often at 
that. Ting-a-lirg took nothing with him but 
what he wore, but his “things” and his best 
clothes were to be sent after him on a beetle, 
which, though slow, was very strong, and could 
have carried, if he chose, everything that Ting-a- 
ling had. About sunset, the fairy and the butterfly, 
the latter very tired, arrived at the castle of Tur- 
ilira, and there, at the great door, stood the giant, 
expecting them, with his face beaming with hos- 
pitality and delight. He had had his slaves, for 
the whole afternoon, scattered along the road by 
which his visitor would come; and they were 
commanded to keep a sharp lookout for a blue 
butterfly, and pass the word to the castle when 
they saw it coming. So Turilira was all ready ; 
and as he held out his finger, the butterfly was 
glad enough to fly up and light upon it. The 
good giant took them both into the house, and 
the butterfly was put on a top-shelf, where there 
were some honey-jars, and if he didn’t eat! 

Supper was all ready, and Turilira sat down 
to the table on a chair which was bigger than 
some houses, while Ting-a-ling sat cross-legged on 
a napkin, opposite to him. The giant had every- 
thing nice. There was a pair of roast oxen, be- 
sides a small boiled whale, and a great plate of 
fricasseed elks. As for vegetables, there were 
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boat-loads of mashed potatoes, and turnips, and 
beans; and there was a pie which was as big as 
a small back-yard. , The giant had a splendid ap- 
petite, and before supper was over he had eaten 
up most of these things. As for little Ting-a- 
ling, he had only got half way through his third 
grain of boiled rice, when the giant was done. 
But he could eat no more ; and after scooping up 
about a drop of wine in a little cup he carried 
with him, he drank the health of Turilira, and 
then they went out on the front porch, where the 
giant ordered his big pipe to be brought, and 
he had a smoke. When Turilira had finished his 
pipe, and Ting-a-ling had nearly sneezed himself 
to death, and the whole atmosphere, for about a 
mile around the castle, was foggy with smoke, 
they went in to bed. 

Turilira took Ting-a-ling up-stairs, and showed 
him where he was to sleep ; and then putting him 
down on the bed, he bade him good-night, and 
went out and shut the door after him. 

Ting-a-ling stood in the middle of the bed and 
looked about him. It was as if he was in the 
midst of a great plain. The bed was a double 
one, that had belonged to the giant’s father and 
mother, and he had given it to Ting-a-ling be- 
cause it was the best in the house. The little 
fairy was delighted with this bed, which was very 
smooth, and covered with a great white counter- 
pane. He ran from onc end to the other of it, 
and he turned head-over-heels, and walked on his 
hands, and amused himself in this way until he 
was thoroughly tired. Then he lay right down 
in the very middle, and went to sleep. I would 
like to have a picture of Ting -a-ling in the 
giant’s bed, but any one can draw it so easily for 
himself, that it is of no use to have it here. All 
that is necessary is to take a large sheet of white 
paper, —the largest you can get, — and in the 
centre of it make a small dot, — the smallest 
you can make,--and there you have the pic- 
ture. 

Tt must have been nearly morning when Ting- 
a-ling was awakened by a tremendous knocking 
at the front-door of the castle. The first thought 
he had was that perhaps there were his things! 
But he forgot that a very small, and probably 
tired out fairy (for Parsley’s younger brother 
was to come with the baggage), in charge of a 
beetle in the same condition, could hardly make 
such a thundering noise as that. But he jumped 
up and slid down on the floor,-and as his room 
was a front one, he went to the window, and 
climbing up the curtains, got outside and looked 
down. There, in the moonlight, he saw an ordi- 
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nary sized man on horseback, directing about a 
dozen black slaves, who had hold of a long rope, 
which they had tied to the knocker of Turilira’s 
door. ‘They were all pulling away at it as hard 
as they could (and a mighty pounding they made 
too), when the giant put his head out of his win- 
dow, and asked what all this noise meant. 

“OQ good Turilira!” cried the man on the 
horse, “ I have ridden for several days” (he said 
nothing about his slaves having run all the way) 
“to come to you, and tell you that the Kyrofa- 
talapynx is loose.” 

“What!” cried Turilira, in a voice like the 
explosion of a powder magazine. “ Loose?” 

“ Yes,” said the man. “ He’s been loose for 
four days.” 

The giant pulled in his head, and Ting-a-ling 
could hear him hurrying down-stairs to open the 
great door. The man came in and all the slaves, 
and as a good many of Turilira’s people were up 
by this time, there was a great hubbub of voices 
in the lower hall; but though Ting-a-ling listened 
up by the banisters until the cold wind on the 
staircase had nearly frozen his little bare legs 
(which were not much longer than your finger- 
nail, and about as thick as a big darning-needle), 
he could make out nothing at all of the talk. So 
he went back to the bed, and got in under the 
edge of the counterpane, and lay there, with just 
his head sticking out, until he dropped asleep. At 
daybreak Turilira came into the room, and stoop- 
ing over the bed, called to him to get up, as there 
was to be an early breakfast. As*the giant car- 
ried him down-stairs on his finger, he told the 
fairy that he was deeply grieved, but that he 
would be obliged to leave him for the rest of the 
day, on account of the Kyrofatalapynx having 
broken loose. " 

“ But what is that ?” asked Ting-a-ling. 

“Why, don’t you know? It is a— Louk 
here, you fellows! Didn't I tell you that break- 
fast was to be all ready when I came down? 
What do you mean, you lazy rascals? Skip, 
now, and have everything ready this minute.” 

And the men skipped, and the cooks cooked, 
and the fires blazed, and the pots boiled and bub- 
bled, and the giant sat down in a great hurry, 
with the man who came on horseback sitting 
cross-legged on one side of the table, and Ting-a- 
ling on the other. So he forgot to finish his sen- 
tence about the Kyrofatalapynx. During the 
meal there was nothing but noise and confusion, 
and Ting-a-ling could not get in a word. ‘The 
giant had a dish of broiled sheep before him, and 
he was crunching them up as fast as he could, 
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and talking, with his mouth full, to the man all 
the time ; and the slaves and the servants were 
all eating and drinking, and running about, until 
there was no hearing one’s own voice, without it 
was avery big one. So, although Ting-a-ling 
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was dying of curiosity to kngw what the Kyro- 
fatalapynx was, he could not get an answer from 
any one. . ¢ 

As soon as the giant was done eating, he 
jumped up, and shovted for his hat and his boots ; 
and if the men did not run fast enough, he 
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shouted at them all the louder. If Ting-a-ling 
had not stayed on the table, I don’t know what 
would have become of him in the confusion. The 
giant had now pushed off his slippers, and was 
waiting until the men should bring his boots ; 
and as one lazy fellow was poking around, as if 
he was half asleep, Turilira was so irritated at 
his slowness that he slipped the toe of his stock- 
inged foot under him, and gave him a tremendous 
send right out of the door, and he went flying 
over the trees at the bottom of the lawn, and 
over the barley-field on the other side of the 
ditch, and over the pasture, where the cows were 
kept, and over the pomegranate orchard, and 
over the palm-grove by the little lake, and over 
Hassan ab Kolyar’s cottage, right smack down 
into the soft marsh, back of the sun-flower gar- 
den ; and he didn’t get back to the castle until 
his master had been gone an honr. As the giant’ 


sat on the edge of the table, pulling on his boots, 
he told Ting-a-ling that he must make himself as 
comfortable as possible until he came back, and 
that he would not be gone longer than he could 
possibly help. But although the fairy asked him 
again and again to tell him what the Kyrofata- 
lapynx was, he never seemed to hear him, so 
busy was he, talking to everybody at once. Now 
Turilira was nearly ready to go, and Ting-a-ling 
was standing close to the fringe on his scarf, 
which Jay over one énd of the table. 

“ How I should Jike to go with him,” said the 
little fairy, and he took hold of the fringe. “ But 
he doesn’t want me, or he would take me along. 
I would ask him, if he would only be quiet a 
minute ” — 

Just then, up jumped the giant; and as Ting- 
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a-ling had not let go of the fringe, he was jerked 
up too. He held on bravely; and as he did not 
wish to swing about on the scarf, he climbed up 
to the giant’s shoulder, and took tight hold of his 
long hair. With the man and his slaves in a 
large round basket in one hand, and his great 
club in the other, away went Turilira, with 
strides longer than across the street, and he 
walked so fast, that Ting-a-ling had to hold on 
tight, to keep from being blown away. 

About noon they came to a large palace, sur- 
rounded by smaller dwellings; and on the porch 
of the palace there stood a king and a queen and 
three princesses, and they were all crying. ‘ On 
the steps, in the grounds and gardens, and every- 
where, were the lords and ladies, and common 
people, and they were all crying too. When 
these disconsolate people saw the giant approach- 
ing, they set up a great shout of joy, and rushed 
to meet him, calling out, “ O, the Kyrofatalapynx 
has broken loose!” 

Turilira went up to the palace, and sat down 
on the great portico, with his feet on the ground, 
and the people told him (all speaking at once, 
and not having even manners enough to let the 
king have the first say) that the Kyrofatalapynx 
had grown awfully strong and savage since the 
giant had tied him up, and that he had at last 
broken loose, and was now ravaging the country. 
He had carried off ever so many camels, and 
horses, and sheep, and oxen, and had threatened 
to eat up every person in those parts, who was 
under age. Sut since he had found out that 
they had sent for Turilira, he had gone into the 
forest, and they knew not when he would come 
forth. Then up spoke a woodman above all the 
clamor, and he said he knew when he would come 
out, for he had been in the forest that morning, 
and had stumbled on the Kyrofatalapynx, which 
was so busy making something that he did not 
see him; and he heard him mutter to himself, 
over and over again, “When he comes, I'll rush 
out and finish him, and then I'll be head of them 
all.” 

“ All right,” cried Turilira. “Tl wait down 
there by the edge of the forest ; and when he 
sees me, he can rush out, and then you will all 
soon know who will be finished.” 

So the giant went down by the wood, and sat 
down and waited. After a while, he got very 
sleepy, and so he thought he would take a little 
nap until the Kyrofatalapynx should come. In 
order that the people might wake him up in time, 
he tied a long rope to one of his ear-rings (his 
eyes had been a little weak in his youth), and 
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everybody took hold of the end of the rope, and 
they promised to pull good and hard when they 
heard the trees crashing in the forest. So the 
giant went to sleep, and the people all listened 
for the Kyrofatalapynx, — holding their breaths, 
and standing ready to jerk the rope when he 
should come. 

Poor little Ting-a-ling was nearly consumed 
with curiosity. What was the Kyrofatalapynx ? 
He slipped down to the ground without being no- 
ticed by anybody ; and as they all seemed so in- 
tent listening and watching, he felt afraid to 
speak to any of them. Directly a happy thought 
struck him. 

“T will go into the wood myself. Whatever 
the Kyfymytaly-gyby is, he won’t be likely to 
see me, and I can run and tell Turilira where he 
is, before he comes out of the wood.” 

So away he went, and soon was deep in the 
darkness of the forest. But he could hear no 
noise, and saw nothing that appeared to have 
life. Even the very birds and insects seemed to 
have flown away. After wandering some dis- 
tance, he suddenly met a fairy, a little bit of a 
fellow, but somewhat larger than himself, and en- 
tirely green. ‘Ting-a-ling spoke to him, and told 
him what he was after. 

“ That isn’t exactly his name,” said the green 
fairy, politely, “but I know what you mean. If 
you come this way, I can show him to you.” 

So Ting-a-ling followed him, and presently 
they came to the edge of an opening in the mid- 
dle of the forest; and there, sure enough, was 
the Kyrofatalapynx. With one of his great red 
tails coiled around an immense oak-tree, and the 
other around a huge rock, he- sat with his ele- 
phantine legs gathered up under him, as if he 
were about to spring over the tree-tops. But he 
had no such idea. In his great hands, as big as 
travelling-trunks, he held a long iron bar, one 
end of which he was sharpening against a stone. 
By his side Jay an immense bow, made of a tall 
young yew-tree, and the cord was a long and 
tough grape-vine. As he sat sharpening this 
great arrow, he grinned until his horrid teeth 
looked like a pale-fence around a little garden, 
and he muttered to himself as he worked awry, 
— “Four hundred and nine more rubs, and I 
can send it twang through him; twang, twang, 
twang!” 

“Isn’t he horrid ?” whispered Ting-a-ling. 

“Yes indeed,” said the green fairy. “ When 
he was young, he came out of the mouth of a 
volcano; and the king here, who is very fond of 
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chain him up for him in a great yard he had 
made for him. But now that he is grown up, no 
chains can hold him, and I expect he will kil! the 
giant with that great iron arrow, before he can 
come near him.” 

“OQ!” cried Ting-a-ling, “he mustn’t do that. 
We must never let him do that !” 

“We!” said the fairy, in a voice of astonish- 
ment. 

“ Yes, yes, I mean us. O, what shall we do ? 
Let’s cut his bowstring,” said Ting-a-ling, in great 
excitement, and drawing his little sword. The 
green fairy, although polite, could not help laugh- 
ing at this idea; but Ting-a-ling slipped softly to 
where the bow was lying, a little behind the Ky- 
rofatalapynx, and commenced to cut away at it; 
but although the green fairy took the sword when 
he was tired, they could make but little impres- 
sion on the stout grape-vine, nearly as thick as 
they were high. 

“ Let’s nick the sword,” said Ting-a-ling, “and 
then it will be a saw.” And so, with a sharp lit- 
tle flint, they nicked the edge of it, and the edge 
of the green fairy’s knife (for he had no sword), 
and as they commenced to saw away as hard as 
they could at the grape-vine, they heard the Ky- 
rofatalapynx muttering, “Only three hundred 
and seven more rubs, and then — twang, twang, 
twang !” 

They worked like little heroes now; and as 
the fairy’s sword was of the sharpest steel, they 
cut a good way into the vine; but just when 
they were nearly tired out, they heard the words, 
— “ Ninety-three more rubs, and — twang, twang, 
twang!” 

“QO, let’s saw, let’s saw,” cried Ting-a-ling 
(and it’s a wonder the Kyrofatalapynx did not 
hear him), and they worked as hard as they did 
at first. 

“ Six more rubs, and — twang, twang, twang!” 
cried the Kyrofatalapynx, and the two little fuir- 
ies fell down exhausted and disheartened. The 
vine was cut but little more than half through. 

Up rose the mighty creature; and with his 
bow and arrow in his hands, he pushed quietly 
through the wood. The two fairies jumped up 
in a few minutes, and hurried after him; and as 
he went very slowly, so as not to be perceived, 
they reached the edge of the wood just as he 
crashed out into the open field. 

“OQ!!!” shouted all the people, and they 
pulled the rope with a terrible jerk. Up sprang 
the giant, and brandished his great club; but 
there stood the Kyrofatalapynx, with his long 
iron arrow already fitted into his bow. “Ha, 
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ha!” he cried, “I shall put it through you— 
twang!” And he drew his arrow to its very 
head, and all the people fell down on their faces, 

‘and even Turilira turned a little pale. But snap! 
went the bowstring, and down fell the arrow! 
Then up rushed the giant, and with one crushing 
blow of his rock-knobbed club, he laid the Kyro- 
fatalapynx stone-dead ! 

The king, and the queen, and the princesses, 
and all the people, jumped up, and in their wild 
joy they would have kissed the clothes off the 
good giant, had he been willing to wait. 

“ All right!” he cried ; “ I must be off. I’ve 
a friend at home waiting for me. No thanks. 
You can stuff him now. Good-by!” 


And away he went, and poor little Ting-a-ling 
was left behind ! 

Wher he saw the giant walking away like a 
steam-engine on stilts, Ting-a-ling began to cry. 


“Did you come with him?” said the green 
fairy. “ Well, he’s gone, and you can live with 
me now.” 

But Ting-a-ling was so overcome with sorrow, 
and begged so hard that his new friend should 
tell him of some way to follow the giant, that 
the latter, after thinking a while, took him up 
into the king’s pigeonshouse. Warning him to 
be careful not to let any of the birds peck him 
up, the green fairy pointed out a gray pigeon to 
Ting-a-ling. 

“Now,” said he, “if we can get a string 
around the middle feather of his tail, we are all 
right.” 

“ How so?” asked Ting-a-ling. 

“Why, then you get on, and start him off, 
and by pulling the string you can make him go 
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any way you wish; for you know he steers him- 
self with his tail.” 

“Good!” cried Ting-a-ling, and they both 
looked for a string. When they had found one, 
they stole up to the pigeon, who was eating corn, 
and tied it fast to the middle feather of his tail, 
without his knowing anything about it. 

“ Now jump on and I'll start him off,” said the 
green fairy; and Ting-a-ling ran up the pigeon’s 
tail (which almost touched the floor), and took 
his seat on its back, holding tight on to its feath- 
ers. Then the green fairy ran round by the pig- 
eon’s head, and shouted in its ear, as it was peck- 
ing corn, —- “ Hawk /” 

The bird just lifted up its head, and gave one 
shoot right out of the window of the pigeon- 
house. It went high up into the air; and Ting- 
a-ling, when he looked around and saw which 
way he ought to go, pulled his string this way 
and that way,and he found that he could steer the 
pigeon first-rate, and even make him keep up in 
the air, by pulling his tail feather straight ap. So 
on they went, and they got to the giant’s castle 
before the giant himself. The pigeon flew over 
the castle, but Ting-a-ling steered him back 
again, and backwards and forwards, two or three 
times, until the bird thought he might as well 
stop there; and so he alighted on the roof, and 
off jumped Ting-a-ling. The first thing he saw 
there, after the pigeon had flown away again, 
was the green fairy ! 

“Why, where did you come from?” cried 
Ting-a-ling. 

“QO,” said the other, laughing, and jumping up 
and down, “I thought I'd come too, and I hung 
on to his leg. It was nice, sitting up among his 
warm feathers, when his legs were curled up un- 
der him; a great deal better than being on top.” 

Ting-a-ling was very glad to have his friend 
with him, and he took him down-stairs. When 
the giant got home, there they were, both in the 
middle of the table in the great hall, ready to 
welcome him. ‘Turilira did not ask where the 
green fairy came from; but he was glad to see 
him, and he ordered supper to be laid on a table 
out on the lawn; for he was warm with his long 
walk. After supper, the two fairies came down 
to the giant’s end of the table, and he told them 
all that had happened, and how fortunate it was 
that the bowstring of the Kyrofatalapynx had 
broken. 

“He did it!” cried the green fairy, pointing 
to Ting-a-ling ; and then he told the whole story 
of their doings, and Ting-a-ling had to explain 
how he had gone with the giant. Turilira lis- 
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tened until they had quite finished, and then ex- 
claimed, “ Well! I never saw such a little thing 
as you are, Ting-a-ling, for being in the right 
place at the right time. Never, never!” And 
he brought his hand down on the table with such 
an emphatic bang, that Ting-a-ling and the green 
fairy shot into the air like rifle balls. Ting-a- 
ling went up, up, and up, until a high wind took 
him, and it blew him over a river, and a wood, 
and a high hill, and a wide plain; and then he 
fell down, down, down,— right into the middle 
of a soft powder puff-ball, with which a lady was 
powdering her neck. 

“Mercy on us!” cried the lady, when she saw 
a little fairy in the puff-ball that she was just 
going to put up to her throat. 

“It's only me, Nerralina,” cried Ting-a-ling, 
who immediately recognized her ; “ wait a min- 
ute, until I get my breath.” 

Sure enough, it was Nerralina, the princess’s 
lady, who had been on a visit to her mother, in a 
distant country, and returning, had ordered her 
slaves to pitch her tent where she now was, about 
half a day’s journey from the palace. Ting-a- 
ling told his story, and they had a nice time, talk- 
ing of their past adventures ; and in the morning 
Nerralina took Ting-a-ling with her to his home 
in the palace gardens. As to the green fairy, he 
came down in a spider web. When he got out 
and stood on the grass, he said, “I shall not go 
back to that giant. He is good, but he is too 
violent.” 

So he went to the river and got a nice chip, 
and he loaded it with honeysuckles and clover 
blossoms, and pushed it off into the stream ; he 
lay down on his back in the middle of his clover, 
and sucking a honeysuckle, he floated away in the 
moonlight, down to his home, where he arrived 
in two or three days, just as his honeysuckles 
were all gone. 

When Turilira saw what he had done, he was 
in.great trouble indeed. _ He ordered all his 
slaves to bring their little children, and he gath- 


ered up great handfuls of them, and spread them 
out all over the grass, so that they might look for 
the two lost fairies. But of course they could 
not find them; and just as the sun was setting, 
and the giant was going to bed in despair, there 
came a horseman from Nerralina, telling him that 
Ting-a-ling was safe, and was going home with 
her. Early in the morning Turilira went to the 
palace gardens, and 'Ting-a-ling seeing him, they 
went down to the wood where they were when 
this story opened. Turilira wanted Ting-a-ling 
to go back and finish his visit. 


“ No,” said the fairy. “I like you very much 
indeed, but I’m afraid I’m most too little for your 
house.” 

“ Perhaps that’s true,” said the giant; “and 
if you like to see them, there are so many good 
people here in the palace. I am sure I like com- 
mon human beings very much, and I would wish 
to be with them always, if they were not so lit- 
tle.” 

“TI like them too,” said Ting-a-ling, “and 
would live with them all the time, if they were 
not so big.” 
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Or all the arts which have taxed the skill and 


food of the savage man, first suggested, probably, 


ingenuity of man, none have exceeded the art of the rude raft composed of rough logs bound to- 


building and sailing ships. The necessity of cross- 
ing streams and lakes, or of fishing for the daily 


gether by withes of bark cordage. At a later 
period came the idea of hollowing out a log by 
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fire, and rudely shaping it with hatchets of flint. 
As civilization hes advanced, the building of ships 
has constantly improved, and we can form some 
notion of the progress made by comparing a mod- 
ern frigate, ocean steamer, or clipper, with the 
birch canoe of the Indian, the balsa of the Peru- 
vian, or the raft supported by inflated skins which 
is still in use on the river Tigris as in the days 
when Xenophon and his ten thousand Greeks 
made their famous retreat. 

By such a compurison we are able to realize in 
some degree what constant skill has from age to 
age been employed by civilized races in perfect- 
ing the means of travel on the water. The high- 
est results of mechanical and scientific knowledge 
are to be seen combined in the first-class ship 
when, launched, rigged, and with all her stores 
and equipments on board, she puts to se’, to sail 
day after day without anything in sight but sea 
and sky, to a port thousands of miles away, on a 
course marked out on the pathless waste of 
waters by the unerring direction of science. It 


would be a very interesting task to trace the arts 
of ship-building and navigation from their infancy, 
but we must be content now to see how pleasure 
boats are built and sailed. Many is the boy who, 
by the winter fireside, has shaped the rough pine 


block into a hull, and whittled miniature spars for 
it, and from scraps of cotton cloth fitted sails, and 
when the spring has thawed out the lakes and 
harbors, gone down to the shore and sent his 
little bark out on a miniature voyage. But build- 
ing larger craft is a more difficult matter, although 
nothing can be more glorious, manly, and healthy 
than sailing them. The season for this sport is 
now at its height, and as no boy should attempt 
to engage in it without some knowledge of the 
subject, we can hardly do better than to take a 
glance at the art of building and sailing boats or 
yachts. 

The first thing to be done is to make the 
model of the boat to be built, — by far the most 
important part of ship-building. Any good ship- 
carpenter can construct a boat from the model, 
but scientific knowledge and genius are required 
to make a model that is safe, fast, and weatherly. 

The keel is the first part of the frame to be 
laid, answering in importance to the backboae in 
the body; it is the ship’s spine. In merchant 
vessels it is of but little width, as their depth pre- 
vents much leeway, but in yachts, particularly 
those of American model, which are more shal- 
low, the keel must be of proportionately greater 
width to prevent leeway and give stability when 
on a wind. American yachts and sail boats now 
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very often use a form of keel peculiar to this 
country, called the centreboard, or sliding keel. 
It first came into use as a board dropped over the 
lee side, and was thence called a leeboard. Cooper 
mentions the leeboard in his “ Water-witch,” and 
one may see them still in the flat-bottomed boats 
of Plum Island Channel, and perhaps elsewhere. 
But this has been improved by having the keel 
made of greater thickness than usual and perfo- 
rated with a long aperture through which a board 
is dropped called the centreboard. By this means 
a vessel can be made to draw but little water and 
go where it is shoal, and when the board is up 
can sometimes sail faster before the wind. But 
it is liable to be split on concealed rocks, and a 
centreboard boat leaks more than what is called 
a keel boat, and the frame for the centreboard 
called the box, takes up a great deal of room in 
the boat. The advantages and disadvantages are 
about equally balanced to our thinking. 

The keel (No. 1) being laid, the stem (No. 2) 
is attached to the forward end, the outer edge be- 
ing called the cutwater, and the stern-post (No. 
38) at the after end. In the angle formed by this 
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and the keel is a mass of oak called deadwood 
(No. 4). Between the stern-post and the stem 
are fastened the timbers (No. 5), also of oak, 
and often called ribs. After these have been 
clinched to the keel they are further strengthened 
in their position by the keelson, which is laid upon 
them parallel to the keel. The beams or cross 
timbers, often called carlings in small craft, are 
now fixed across the frame between the upper 
ends of the timbers, and braced by the knees, 
which are pieces carefully hewn out of oakwood 
where the meeting of branches on the tree forms 
a short angle. Many other parts enter into the 
construction of the frame, which can be learned 
readily when one has a boat of his own. The 
lowest and broadest part of the frame, the part 
where the boat would rest if aground, is called 
the bilge. The run is the part sloping upwards 
from the keel to the transom (No. 6). The speed 
of a vessel depends almost as much on a good 
run as a shapely bow, as the water displaced by 
the boat at the bow, and called dead water in the 
wake, may seriously impede the forward motion, 
if the run is not shaped so as to allow it to slip 
easily astern. 
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The frame being completed, the outside is 
planked over. Various kinds of wood are em- 
ployed for this purpose, but cedar is one of the 
best used for boats. ‘The plank nearest to the 
keel is the garboard streak, and the one nearest 
the gunwale, or upper end of the timbers, is the 
plank shear. Boats are either lap-streaked, in 
which case each plank laps over the one beneath 
it, as with the clapboarding of a house, or smooth- 
streaked, in which case the edges of the plank 
meet and fit and are caulked. The planking 
should be riveted to the timbers by copper or 
galvanized iron, and in fact all the metal about a 
boat should be either of one of these metals or 
of brass or composition, as simple iron rusts rap- 
idly and eats away the wood. Galvanized iron 
is now much used, as being cheaper than copper 
and very nearly as useful. It consists of iron 
dipped in a solution of zinc, and after that in a 
solution of tin, the combination of the two met- 
als resisting oxidation or rusting. After the outer 
planking or skin, as it is sometimes called, has 
been put on, the inside of the frame is ceiled or 
boarded over, and then the beams or cross-timbers 
are decked over. The part of the boat nearest 
the stern is left undecked, and has seats around it, 
and thus forms what is termed the standing room. 
To prevent the water from pouring into it in case 
the boat runs her gunwale. under or ships a sea, 
a combing called the washboard protects the edge 
of the standing room. In case a cuddy or cabin 
is to be in the boat, the deck is partly raised to 
give height to the interior, and the part so ele- 
vated is called the trunk. After the hull is done 
the rudder is swung on the stern-post by hinges 
called pintals, and managed by a stick called the 
tiller. If the boat is smooth-streaked, the seams 
between the planks must now be caulked to pre- 
vent leakage. This is done by enlarging the 
seams with a wedge and then filling them with 
dakum, which is old rope picked to shreds, and 
then smearing over the seams with melted tar. 
When the water gets to the wood, it will swell 
and close the seams tighter than ever. The mat- 
ter of paint is chiefly a question of taste, although 
for the first year or two of a boat’s life white is 
preferable above the water line, as it draws the 
sun less than black, and indeed it always looks 
neater than black if the boat can be kept moored 
in deep water, away from mud and grass, For 
the bottom a kind of paint containing copper is 
very good, if the boat is moored where the sea- 
weeds are rank and the tide is liable to leave her 
aground in the mud. It dries quickly, and is 
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very effectual for the purpose named, but is not 
so showy as green. 

Having thus built our hull, and learned the 
most important facts as to the process, the next 
thing is to rig our boat. It is best to decide, 
however, before the hull is completed, what rig to 
select, because holes must be made in the deck, 
and steps or sockets for the foot of the masts to 
rest in next the keel. There are four kinds of rig 
that are used in America for sail boats and yachts, 
each of which presents certain advantages over 
the others. The simplest, and the one best adapt- 
ed for a small boat, particularly if large standing 
room is required, is what is called the Newport 
or Cat rig (cut II. 1). It consists, as you see, of 
a mast placed near the bow, or in the “eyes” of 
the boat, and one large sail that is spread on a 
boom and a gaff. For these terms see cut III. 


This rig is now quite fashionable, and is in some 
respects very convenient, but I confess I do not 
fancy it for any but a very small boat. Prefer- 
able to this for looks and for handling in a large 
boat is what is called the seaweed or piroger, and 
sometimes schooner, rig (cut II. 2). It has two 
masts, and the large sail of the Newport boat 
divided into two, a foresail and a mainsail. But 
this is not very much used now, because it is not 
considered quite so advantageous for fast sailing. 
It was once employed by the fishing vessels or 
Bankers of Essex, and the ferry boats of New 
York Bay, but is now chiefly confined to small 
fishing craft. It is an excellent rig for fresh water 
sailing in small rivers with many bends. No.3 
is the sloop rig, very generally adopted for yachts 
of any size. It is by far the most symmetrical 
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of all rigs except that of a full-rigged ship, the 
most graceful, and on the whole the most con- 
venient for the smaller sized yachts, and further- 
more, for fast sailing and hugging close to the 
wind is surpassed by no other in use. The chief 
objection to this rig is that often, when coming 
under a weather shore, the wind blows off the 
land in strong puffs, making it necessary to reduce 
sail for a short time. In such a case the schooner 
rig is useful, as the foresail can be more easily 
dropped than a reef can be taken in the mainsail 
of a sloop. To be sure, a sloop’s jib can in such an 
emergency be taken in, but the balancing of the 
sails is thus impaired, and she does not then sail 
so well as a schooner under mainsail and jib. 


But the increased number of halyards and sheets 
makes the schooner rig otherwise less advanta- 
geous, although many like it even for small boats, 
as one man can more easily hand the sails with- 
out too much hard work. 

As the principles. of sailing a boat are the same 
with all rigs, we will confine our attention to the 
sloop. Cut III. shows us two sails, the mainsail 
(1) and the jib (2). The foot of the mainsail is 
stretched on the main-boom (3), the luff of the 
mainsail (4) is caught to hoops, and the head of 
the sail is spread on the gaff (5); the gaff is 
hoisted by the peak halyards (6), and by the 
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throat halyards (7) ; the sail is controlled by the 
mainsheet (8). The bowsprit is the spar (9) pro- 
jecting beyond the bow, and strengthened in its 
position by the bobstay (10). The jibstay or fore- 
satay (11) supports the jib, which is attached to 
rings or hanks, and hoisted by the jib halyards, 
and hauled down snug to the bowsprit by a line 
called the downhaul, running in io the deck. Both 
the jib and the mainsail can be reduced when it 
comes on to blow, by taking in a reef with the 
rows of reef points (12, 12, 12), and earings, or 
short lines running through the cringles (13, 13). 
The jibstay, bobstay, and shrouds, are called 
standing rigging, and should be of galvanized 
wire rope, because they stretch less than ordinary 
rope and last longer. The main-boom is support- 
ed when the mainsail is down by the topping-lift 
(14). The mast should be oiled, and the boom 
and gaff either painted white or thinly coated with 
a mixture of linseed oil and varnish. This should 
be done before the sail is bent or fastened on, lest 
it become greasy. The foot of the mainsail is 
laced to the boom so as to hold the wind better, 
although in other countries they prefer to have it 
loose, so that the back of the sail (15) can be 
triced up in case of a necessity for suddenly short- 
ening sail. The running rigging is of manilla 
rope. It is well to have two anchors of galva- 
nized iron; one small one to use if out fishing, and 
a larger one for holding on if out over night, or 
in case of any emergency, such as a squall com- 
ing up, or a heavy sea and tide running. 

We have now built and rigged our sail boat. 
Many items have been left unmentioned because 
they can be soon and more easily learned by a 
little experience. No one, however, should try to 
sail a boat without having some knowledge of how 
it is constructed, and certainly without consider- 
able knowledge of managing it when it is built. 
This can, of course, be very much sooner and bet- 
ter acquired by experience, but some knowledge 
of the outlines of sailing can and should be 
learned by the beginner, from studying upon the 
subject both from books, or conversation with old 
sailors, always ready to talk on the subjeci. In 
our next chapter we propose to assist the begin- 
ner in the art of sailing a boat. 
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STORY. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL. 


Aunt Dorcas was looking over some pictures 
in her brother’s room, when she heard a bustle in 
the quiet house. Ida and Lolo were looking for 
her up-stairs and down, and calling her name. 
She stepped into the sitting-room just as the chil- 
dren came in at another door. 

“See here,” Lolo began eagerly, “we’ve got a 
story-book! Papa writed it all his own self, and 
we saw him do it. He says we got on his back, 
but we didn’t, — we ony des got on his chair, 
and looked over his shoulder. It’s an awful good 
story, and we want you to read it to us, for papa 
says he has read it till he is tired.” 

She held up her new book. It was a few 
leaves of manuscript stitched into an old cover. 
Aunt Dorcas took it and turned over the leaves. 
“Why, you ’ve got pictures, too,” she said. 

“’Course we have,” said Lolo. “ We teased 
papa to make some, and he said he would if we 
would, and so we did, and he did too; but he 
didn’t make any fingers on the hands, or none 
fishes in the brook. Now read the story, do.” 

“Do read it,” coaxed Ida. So Aunt Dorcas 
read this story : — 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY OF TOMMY, BILLY, 
AND TEENY. 


Once there was a woman who lived in a little 


old house ; and she had two little boys named 
Tommy and Billy, and one little girl named 
Teeny. Back of the house was a mountain all 
covered with woods, and beside the house ran a 
little brook with plenty of fish in it. The woman 
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The home of Tommy, Billy, and Teeny. 





was very poor, but she kept a cow and pig, and 
some ducks and hens; and she had a garden 
where she raised potatoes and cabbages and other 
things. Tommy and Billy helped her in the gar- 
den, and looked after the old cow; while Teeny 
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fed the ducks and hens, and helped her mother in 
the house. They often played by the brook and 
wondered where it came from, and where it went. 
One day Tommy said, “ When I am a man, I 
shall take a gun, and plenty of bread and butter, 
and go up the brook and find the hole where it 
comes out of the mountain.” 

But Billy said, “I wouldn’t take a gun, be- 
cause it makes such a big noise when it goes off. 
I should take a little tin pail full of bread and 





























Going up the brook. 


milk ; and I’d have Fido with me to keep off the 
bears.” 

Then Teeny spoke up: “I wouldn’t take a gun, 
because it is heavy; and I wouldn’t have Fido, 
either, because he would bark all the time and 
steal all the dinner. I should comb my hair, and 
change my dress and apron, and put some nut- 
cakes in my pocket.” 

They talked of it so much that, finally, they 
thought they could not wait to grow up, so they 
asked their mother for some bread and butter, 
some bread and milk in a little tin pail, and some 
nut-cakes. She thought they were going after 
berries, and gave them all the things they wanted. 
Tommy took the bread and butter, Billy the little 
tin pail with the bread and milk in it, and Teeny 
put the nut-cakes in her pocket. Billy called 
Fido, and they started. They followed the brook 
up, and by and by came to the woods. Teeny 
was afraid to go into the wocds, because she 
thought there were bears in them, but Billy told 
her there were no naughty bears in there; Fido 
would drive them off if there were any. So they 
went into the woods, but had not gone far when 
Fido found a hole in the rocks, and began to 
growl. Billy said there was a bear in the hole, 
and Teeny began to cry, but Tommy said the 
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hole was not big enough for a bear. Just then 
something inside the hole went, “ Peep! peep! 
elurr-r-r !” 

“O dear!” cried Teeny, “it’s a wolf, and he'll 
eat us all up!” 

Fido was not scared a bit. He snuffed at the 
hole, and barked louder than ever; and finally 
put his head in and got hold of something, and 

* tugged, and growled, till he pulled out an animal 
covered with gray fur. It bit Fido’s lip and 
made him cry, but he took it by the throat and 
shook it till it was dead. 

“It’s a rabbit,” said Billy. 

“No,” said Teeny, “it’s a catamount.” But 
Tommy was sure a rabbit would not bite a dog, 
and a catamount could kill Fido in a minute. He 
guessed it was a woodchuck. 

Then they went on up the brook again, and 
came out of the woods among bushes and briers 
that scratched their legs and tore Teeny’s apron. 
Teeny cried and said she was tired and hungry. 
Tommy said they would come to some big trees 
in a little while, and then they would have some 
dinner. When they came to the trees, it was all 
nice grass under them, with plenty of flowers, and 
there were raspberries close by. ‘Tommy said he 











Eating their dinner. (Papa’s picture.) 

wanted some berries to eat with his bread and 
butter, and’ Billy and Teeny thought they should 
like some too; so they began to pick berries, and 
when they had enough they sat down to eat their 
dinner. Tommy took his bread and butter out 
of his basket, and Teeny had her nut-cakes, but 
Billy could not get the cover off his pail, so 
Tommy helped him, — and what do you think? 
The milk was all thick! Billy tasted it and spit 
it out again. He had a good mind to cry, because 
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his dinner was spoiled, but Tommy said he might 
have some of his bread and butter, and Teeny 
gave him one of her nut-cakes. So with the 
berries they made out quite a good dinner. When 
they had finished, Teeny said she was sleepy, and 
they made her a nice bed under the trees. Then 
Billy gave Fido his sour bread and milk, and 
washed his pail in the brook, and Tommy and he 
picked the pail and basket full of berries. 

When they went back to Teeny, she was sit- 
ting up, wide awake, and Fido was growling at 
something. ‘Tommy called out. ‘Go and find it, 
Fido.” Fido ran into the woods, barking with 
all his might, and soon a black and white animal, 
with 2 bushy tail, and as large as a cat, came out 
in sight. It did not seem in the least afraid, and 
would not*ran for Fido’s barking. Tommy 
shouted, “Take him! take him, Fido!” and Fido 
jumped at the creature, and seized it by the head, 
but he soon let go, and began to sneeze and roll 
in the dirt. Tommy was afraid that Fido was 
hurt, but Billy said he did not see the animal bite 
him. All at once, Teeny put her hand to her 
nose and cried out, “O! how it smells! I know 
what it is, now. It's the same thing that killed 
mamma's chickens.” 

“ Yes, so it is,” said Tommy, and she told us it 
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The partridges. 


would make our clothes smell awfully if we went 
near it. Let’: run.” 

So they ran, but had not gone far, when they 
came to nice woods, where there were no bushes 
or briers, and, while they were walking along, they 
saw what they thought was an old hen with her 
chickens. She had a “spread out” tail, and a 
ruffle round her neck, and was speckled. All at 
once, the little chicks, which were speckled like 
their mother, ran under some leaves, when the old 


bird bristled up her feathers, and with a loud 
squawk flew right at the children. Tommy was not 
afraid of an old hen, so he tried to catch her, but 
she would not let him get near enough to do it; 
though she kept flyiig at them till they had gone 
some distance from the place where the chicks 
were hidden. 

Tommy said he believed it was a wild hen, but 
Billy thought it was a turkey. Teeny said she 
wished she had one, for it was “real pretty,” 
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The children eating their supper. 











but maybe it was a nawk, for hawks were 
speckled. 

After a while they came out of the woods into 
a road that crossed the brook. Then Teeny said 
she didn’t want to go into the woods any more, 
she was tired and hungry, and they had nothing 
but berries to eat. Tommy and Billy owned that 
they were hungry too, and Billy said, “Let’s not 
try any more, to-day, to find the place where the 
brook comes out. We can come some other time, 
and bring more to eat with us.” So they turned 
to go home, and went in the road which led down 
into the valley. Just at night they came in sight 
of the little old house, and there was their mother 
milking the cow. She was glad to see them, and 
gave them some bread and milk for their supper; 
but Fido smelled so badly that they could not let 
him come in the house, so they threw his supper 
to him out the window. While they were eating, 
they told their mother what they had seen. She 
said the gray animal was really a woodchuck, the 
bad smelling one, a skunk, and the wild hen a 
partridge. But when she heard them tell where 
they had thought of going she was frightened, 
and said they must not try it again, for they might 
get lost. They would have to grow up before 
they could go into the woods far enough to find 
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the hole where the brook came out of the moun- 
tain. 


When the last word was read, the little girls 
drew long breaths. They had heard the story so 
often that, child-like, they were better and better 
pleased with it. They had become well acquaint- 
ed with Tommy, Billy, and Teeny, and almost 
shared their adventures when they heard them 
read. 

While they were looking over the pictures, and 
talking about them, their papa came in. 

“ What!” said he to Aunt Dorcas, “you are 
looking over my pictures. Do you know what 
hard little critics these little girls are? They 
liked my story so well that they teased me to 
make pictures for it; and now they tell me my 
pictures are not half as good as theirs, and that 
my dog looks like a pig.” 

“O papa!” cried Lolo, “‘but you didn’t make 
any fingers on hands, or none fishes in the 
brook.” 

“But, really, can’t you make better pictures 
than these?” asked Aunt Dorcas of her brother. 

“ Better pictures!” he exclaimed ; “ why, don’t 
you call those pretty good? I did my best, any- 
way.” 

“ But why are the boys’ legs so stiff, — those 
who are holding their noses?” queried Aunt Dor- 
cas. “Even Ida can make joints in limbs some- 
times.” 


“Their legs stiff? Why, they are running; 
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and don’t people make their legs fly apart so when 
they run?” 

“QO!” said Aunt Dorcas, “if you call that 
running, I’ve no more to say. But look at Ida’s 
picture. Nobody could mistake her cow for a pig, 
or a horse. Well done, Ida! But the cow is 
rather tall and thin.” 

“ Yes,” said Lolo, “she looks how she didn’t 
get very much fed.” Then she added, with real 
admiration, “Look! Ida has got the sun and 
moon, and a star, and a chicken on the pig-pen.” 

“Lolo made ears on her sun,” said Ida. 

“ And fishes in the brook, too,” said Aunt Dor- 
cas, “ but she forgot that fish have tails.” 

“Did 1?” cried Lolo. “ Well, I'll put them 
on now,” and she took a pencil from her pocket, 
and furnished every fish with a tail. 

Little Charlie, who had come in with his 
father, and gone straight into the kitchen, now 
came back with honey and bread-crumbs on each 
dimpled, red cheek, and tugging at his father’s 
coat-skirts he said, “Come, papa! Come home 
and read your story. It’s a good story, isn’t it, 
papa? and you made it yourself, didn’t you, 
papa?” 

“There!” cried Aunt Dorcas, “such praise as 
that ought to make up to you for the hard things 
we have said of your pictures.” 

Papa laughed, and went off with Charlie, who 
trotted beside him, hanging to one of his hands, 
while the little girls followed with their “ story- 
book.” 





THE OLD BLOCK-HOUSE. 


BY NELLIE EYSTER. 


“On ty a little old teetotum, stuck on top of a 
bare hill, with a river in front of it, and one 
ship,” said Harry, in a tone of disappointment, as 
he bent over the picture which had been photo- 
graphed for his aunt with such care. “You said 
it was linked with three interesting events in 
American history,” he continued, “but I do not 
see where you can get the story from; own up, 
auntie, you're hoaxing me, like map-makers do, 
when they put a tiny speck down on paper, and 
say, ‘That is Niagara Falls.’ ” 

“ But I know there is a precipice, one hundred 
and sixty feet high, over which the Niagara River 
tumbles, and roars, and foams, for I have seen 
it; and so I know the picture is no hoax, Harry, 
for I have stood quite recently upon that ‘ bare 


hill’ when it was covered with the greenest of 
grass, and there had told me the three facts which 
make that old block-house a point of so much 
interest. That body of water, whose shore seems 
to be the sky, and across which the ship is sail- 
ing, is Lake Erie; and the heavy bluff rising in 
front of it is on its southern shore, directly at 


the end of the pretty little city of Erie. The 
picture, being a photograph of the spot, must be 
correct ; and the history connected with the bluff 
is a truth, although it commences just like a fairy 
tale, with ‘Once upon a time.’ 

“ How far back, I cannot tell ; but long ago, a 
fierce and powerful tribe of Indians, called the 
Eries, or Wild-cats, occupied all that shore; but 
about the years 1653-1657, they were conquered 
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by the Iroquois, or Five Nations, and swept off, 
leaving no trace behind them but their name, as 
given to the broad and beautiful lake. For long 
years afterwards, the Iroquois paddled their ca- 
noes, and fished upon the water, and hunted in 
the grand forests which covered the shore, in un- 
disturbed security ; but step by step, first France, 
and then England, intruded upon this great new 
country; and by 1724, the French, by the aid 
of the fascinating missionaries, whom they had 
sent among the Indians, gained such an influence 
over them as to obtain not only much of their 
land, but also their affection and trust. In the 
mean time, England, who had also obtained vast 








into the lake, and is opposite this shore at a dis- 
tance of two miles from the fort,—or at pres- 
ent, Erie. It was one day in the year 1753 that 
a detachment of three hundred men, French and 
Indians, came from Montreal, in Canada, by land 
and ice, a long, weary journey; and after much 
search after a proper location for this particular 
fort, decided to build it upon this bluff which 
you see in the picture.” 

“Why did they choose that more than any 
other ?” asked Harry. 

“Just because it commands th 
harbor along the lake, where ships might land in 
safety, in order to attack the country.” 
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possessions from the confiding Indians, and bought 
the allegiance of all those in the neighborhood of 
the eastern colonies, laid claim likewise to the 
region of country in which this southern shore 
of the Ohio River and Lake Erie, is included. 
The French, determined to hold possession of 
their territory, began to build for their defense a 
long line of fortifications, which were to extend 
from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico. It is with 
only one of their many forts my story has any- 
thing to do, and that, or the remains of it, you 
can see in this picture. They called it Fort de 
la Presqu’ile,— Presqu’ile being the French 
word for the peninsula, which extends four miles 





“And what did the fort look like, do you 
know ?” 

“Yes. It was about one hundred and twenty 
feet square, built of chestnut logs, which lapped 
over each other, to the height of fifteen feet. In 
the north and south ends were gates ten feet 
wide ; one fronting the lake, which was three 
hundred yards distant; the other, the road to 
Buffalo, or Le Beuf, as it was then called. In 
each corner was a log-house, but in no part of 
the fort was there a port-hole. At one of the 
angles was the large block-house, or deetotum as 
you call it, which you see in the picture. It was 
two stories high, and built, like the fort, of mas- 
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sive chestnut logs ; the upper story, you observe, 
is wider by several feet than the lower, so that 
through those openings, or little windows, those 
inside could shoot down upon the assailants be- 
low. ‘Two of the bastions, and the wall and 
ditch upon one side, are still seen here at the ex- 
treme right of the picture. This fort the French 
garrisoned with one hundred and fifty men, keep- 
ing a party of friendly Indians always hunting 
for their support.” 

“That part of the fun I'd have liked best to 
do myself,” said Harry ; “just think what mag- 
nificent sport it would have been to take a few 
little Indians, my patent fishing-rod and spoon, 
and while they managed the sail, for me to troll 
for bass, like I know they do on those big lakes.” 

“But. you quite forget I am talking about 
more than a hundred years ago, when artificial 
bait and patent fishing-rods were not thought 
of; and when the only craft ever seen on that 
blue lake, were the Indians’ canoes, and the 
light, narrow batteaux of the French.” 

“ Well, aunt, when did the fighting begin ?” 

“Tt was kept up nearly all the time; but not- 
withstanding their defenses, there came a period 
in which the French had to yield to the superior 
power of the English, and, at last, compelled to 
fly, their forts passed into the hands of British 
soldiers. The poor Indians, meanwhile, friendly 
as they were to both French and English, were 
not at all satisfied with regard to what part of 
their own old home still belonged to them. One 
wise old Delaware chief said, ‘The French say 
all the land on one side of the Ohio is theirs ; 
and the English say all the land on the other 
side of it, is theirs; now, where does the In- 
dian’s land lie ?’ 

“ Among the northwestern tribes was a sachem 
named Pontiac. He was proud as a king, brave 
as a lion, fierce as an Indian, and cunning as a 
fox. His influence was powerful among his tribe, 
and although he received the English Major Rod- 
gers, who had been sent with large forces to take 
possession of the forts along the southern shore 
of the lake, with seeming kindness, he was jeal- 
ous in his heart of their encroachments, and laid 
a deep plan for attacking and destroying all those 
posts in one day. He first told his own tribe, 
the Ottawas, of his determination to drive away 
the haughty, proud Englishmen. He excited 
them, by the most eloquent speeches, to the de- 
sire of winning back their honor and the hunt- 
ing-grounds of which they had been deprived. 
Having aroused his own people, he called a grand 
council of the neighboring tribes, and invited them 
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to action. They met for deliberation one bright 
day in early summer, on the banks of a river. 
Their faith in Pontiac was perfect. So, when he 
told them that one of their prophets had had a 
dream, in which the Great Spirit told him what 
he wanted his red children to do, they believed 
him as much as though an angel had spoken to 
them. ‘He says we must throw away our fire- 
water, and everything else that the white man 
has made and given us. We must go back to 
the use of our bows and arrows to hunt with, 
and clothe ourselves in the skins of animals. 
“Why do you suffer these dogs in red clothing 
to enter your country, and take the land I gave 
you? Drive them from it, and when you are 
in distress, I will help you,” were his own words, 
said Pontiac ; ‘and now shall we not obey him ?’ 

“The 4th of June, 1763, was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of King George the Third’s birth. 
The day was kept as a holiday in all the British 
camps in America, and of course at Fort Presqu’- 
ile as elsewhere. The early morning was beau- 
tiful as only that of a clear day in June can be. 
Breakfast in the fort was over; the officers and 
men were dressed in their best uniforms, and 
every member of the barracks was in the best of 
good humor. Some had gone on the lake for a 
fishing excursion, others were walking and sing- 
ing along its shore. Some were idly sauntering 
about the fortress, each and all ready for any 
pleasure which could be furnished them. Soon a 
knocking was heard at the front gate, and three 
Indians, dressed in hunting costume, asked to see 
the commander. As this was no unusual occur- 
rence, they were admitted to him. One of them, 
the speaker, told his simple story in very imper- 
fect English. 

“We be big party. We hunt, and get many 
furs. We go to Niagara to sell them, but our 
canoes very bud. We no go farther. We sell 
our furs cheap to you, and go back.’ 

“« Where are the rest of your party?’ asked 
the commander. 

“¢QOne mile back, at Walnut Creek. 
night we come with big, much skins. 
come see! They good, very good.’ 

“ The captain, anxious to examine their peltries, 
and thinking he could make a bargain, took a 
clerk with him, and went off with the Indians, 
first ordering the lieutenant to let no one leave 
the fort, nor’ any enter the gate but those be- 
longing insidg, until he returned. After suffi- 

cient time ha® elapsed for the captain to go to 
the encampment and come back, one hundred and 
fifty Indians were seen approaching the fort with 
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huge bundles on their backs, which looked like 
packs of furs. Seeing the lieutenant, they told 
him the captain had bought all their furs, and or- 
dered them to be put into the fort. They were 
admitted ; and as soon as the last one was inside, 
the packs, which were fastened around their backs 
by one button and a loop, were thrown off in an 
instant, and there they stood, armed with toma- 
hawks, knives, and rifles, which had been sawed 
off short, so as to be better concealed under their 
cloaks. Thirsty for blood, and fierce with re- 
venge, they knew no mercy, but at once com- 
menced their horrid butchery ; and such dread- 
ful scenes occurred within that fort, as have been 
scarcely ever equaled in the record of savage 
warfare.” 

“Did no one escape, aunt?” asked Harry, his 
eyes aflame with excitement. 

“But two. Except those, every soul which 
had awakened that morning, in expectation of a 
holiday, had passed into eternity. One of the 
two was a soldier, who had gone to the woods 
near the fort, and escaped to Niagara; the other 
was a soldier’s wife, who, having taken refuge in 
a small stone wash-house at the mouth of Mill 
Creek, which you see winding across the meadow 
below the bluff, remained concealed there until 
near the night of that day. Poor woman! how 
great must have been her terror and anguish to 
know what was happening to her husband and 
friends inside that fort. At length they discov- 
ered her, and took her prisoner; but she was af- 
terwards ransomed, and lived in Canada until the 
beginning of this century. It was from her 
statement that this history has been obtained. All 
that could be destroyed about the fort by fire, 
was burned; and had any adventurous traveller 
been brave enough to pass Fort Presqu’ile on 
the fifth day of June, 1763, he would have found 
it a deserted mass of ruins. 

“That ends the first story of that block-house, 
Harry. The second thing which makes it mem- 
orable, is connected with a New Year’s gift 
which was given to a gentleman living in Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvania, on the first day of 
January, 1745. The gift was a baby boy, and 
his name was Anthony Wayne.” 

“Not the great American general, who took 
Stony Point, and every other place ?” 

“ Exactly the person, Harry. only he did not 
do all the work of the Revolution.” 

“TI cannot imagine he was ever a baby, auntie. 
That great, brave, fierce man, who used to scare 
the Indians so bad. I wonder if he ever played 
when he was a boy.” 
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“ Yes; but liked to play soldier so much, that 
his uncle, Gilbert Wayne, to whom he was sent 
to school, wrote home to his father that young 
Anthony would be a dunce, for he never studied. 
He was always exciting the other boys to build 
mud forts, have sham battles, and make redoubts. 
Instead of playing bat and ball, he would dress 
some of them up as Indians, and some as British 
soldiers ; then they would have such skirmishes 
and sieges, that some of the boys always had 
broken heads and black eyes.” 

“He must have been splendid,” said Harry. 
“T would like to have been at school with him.” 

“But his uncle thought that ‘make believe’ 
fighting was not the road to true knowledge. So 
his father, getting displeased and mortified at his 
dear son’s conduct, threatened to bring him home 
and put him to the lowest work on the farm, if 
he did not do better. I think Anthony was 
‘splendid, as.you say, in that his love for his 
father overcame his love for playing soldier. He 
got to work in real earnest, studied hard, soon 
knew more than his teacher; went to school in 
Philadeiphia, where he Jearned mathematics and 
surveying; became a great favorite with Benja- 
min Franklin ; with his own chain and compass 
laid out some of the leading roads in Pennsylva- 
nia; won everybody’s respect by his upright con- 
duct ; was one of tlie first to battle for his native 
land in 1774, when the great troubles began with 
Great Britain and her colonies; was the most 
intimate friend of General Washington ; and 
throughout all the great battles in which he be- 
came so famous, his daring courage and gallant 
bravery were no greater than his modesty, and 
true, loving heart.” 

“ But how did he get mixed up with Presqu’- 
ile, auntie, and the old block-house ?” 

“ Having fought grandly all through the Rev- 
olutionary War, and won the respect and admira- 
tion of all patriotic Americans, he took command 
of the army on the northwestern frontier, in 
1795, and by his wonderful bravery, his wise and 
prudent measures, and his excellent discipline, he 
not only conquered the Indians, who, instigated 
by the British, were tormenting the settlers there, 
but ended the war, which the Six Nations were 
going to make against the United States, by a 
treaty of peace, which was never broken. 

“ He left Detroit, in the bark Detroit, to come 
to his home in Chester County. His work was 
done, and the people were awaiting to welcome 
him home. On his voyage down Lake Erie, he 
was taken seriously ill, and, becoming very weak, 
the vessel entered the harbor at Presqu’ile. All 
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around there was still a wilderness. A few 
months before, this bluff in the picture (which 
had been the old French fort, and over which 
timber and grass had now grown) was cleared by 
a company of United States troops, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a stockade garrison. ‘There 
were also encamped upon it a corps of engineers, 
escorted by some Pennsylvania militia, who were 
going to lay out the town of Erie. They had 
fixed up the old block-house, built others in the 
fort for the comfort of their families, and called 
the bluff Garrison Hill. Into the old one, Gen- 
eral Wayne, at his own request, was carried. 
Here he met with every possible kindness and at- 
tention, but human skill could not save him. 
Knowing he must die, he said, ‘ Boys! bury me 
at the foot of the flagstaff!’ and there, in the 
block-house, on the fifteenth of December, 1796, 
a few days before his fifty-first birthday, far away 
from home and family, the brave, noble Anthony 
Wayne died. His grave was dug, as he requested, 
at the foot of the flagstaff, in which, dressed in 
his uniform, and enfolded in the flag he had so 
often periled his life to save, the soldiers rever- 
ently laid him. A simple stone, with the letters 
‘A. W.’ graved upon it, inclosed by a neat rail- 
ing, for years marked the honored spot ; and no- 
where along the length of that lake’s beautifal 
shore is there a place more sacred to me than 
where rested the body of that illustrious hero.” 

“When the chestnut logs of that old block- 
house were trees, auntie, I guess they little 
thought what a part they would play in the early 
history of our country,” said Harry, whose eyes 
were now riveted upon the picture, with as much 
interest as they were at first with disdain. 

“ Just so, Harry; and if trees and logs could 
talk, there are others in the neighborhood of the 
old fort which could tell such tales of the early 
history of our country as would excel all the fairy 
stories ever invented. For instance, in the year 
1812, there was another exciting time at Presqu’- 
ile, which had now become the quite important 
little town of Erie. Grand old oaks, which had 
stood for nearly a century, were cut down and 
hauled there; ship-builders and carpenters came 
from the Atlantic coast; canvas for sails was sent 
from Philadelphia; the sturdy pine-trees were 
brought from their forest home, and changed into 
smooth planks. Garrison Hill was manned with 
five hundred militia men, and the work of build- 
ing a fleet which should — if God so willed it — 
drive the British from our shores, was commenced 
and completed. Once again the block-house was 
on duty. Again the mnzzles of cannon peeped 
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through the loop-holes of the second story, and 
sentinels, with guns over their shoulders, walked 
guard around the bluff. The British, with their 
Indian allies, were doing mischief on land and 
water, and our new country, to be happy, must 
be free of them. Oliver Perry, whose name 
will forever be linked with Lake Erie, and the 
brilliant victory he there won for American 
independence, was a Rhode Island boy, high- 
spirited and truly noble. The strongest affection 
he had was love for his good mother, and next to 
that a desire to work for his beloved country. You 
can read all about that hot, hard battle, in any 
History of the United States. The ships Law- 
rence and Niagara, with others of the little fleet, 
were built under the shadow of the bluff, and 
launched in the harbor of Presqu’ile. The bat- 
tle flag which had been prepared at Erie, with 
the last words of the dying Captain Lawrence 
upon it, ‘ Don’t give up the ship!’ floated from 
the main-royal mast of the ship which bore his 
name, and which was commanded by the young 
Commodore Perry himself. All that happened 
fifty-three years ago. One morning of last June, 
1868, I got into a little steamboat with some 
friends, and, passing out of the harbor, we were 
soon scudding through the calm blue water of this 
most beautiful American lake. We rode along 
in delighted admiration of all that surrounded 
us, until we had reached a deep, broad, quiet 
pond, which curved into the peninsula, and is 
called Misery Bay. Here the boat stopped sail- 
ing, and tacked round, as though in search of 
something. I leaned over its low deck, and 


looked way down, down through the clear, sunlit 


water, to the pebbly bottom, which lay so far be- 
low. Soon I distinguished a huge body lying 
along the bed of the bay one hundred and ten 
feet. At first it seemed like the skeleton of some 
monstrous animal, but I soon saw it was the ribs 
and keel of an old ship, a very old ship, for the 
wood was worn and worm-eaten, and all over it 
the sea-weed had woven a net-work of pale, shad- 
owy green. 

“¢ What was wrecked here, captain?’ I asked. 

“¢Nothing, ma’am. That ship is the remains 
of the good brig Lawrence, which was sunk here 
for preservation.’ ” 

“O auntie! Didn’t you feel queer, to see 
such a reminder of old times? I think that 
beat the teetotum, even.” 

“I did feel ‘queer, Harry. All around me 
were the marks of glorious civilization. Ships, 
like the one you see in the picture, and every 
other kind of sailing craft, were visible between 
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us and the horizon, which formed the western 
shore. Behind the bluff was a tall granite light- 
house, — it looks, in the picture, like a litile 
white finger among the cedar-trees. Strong 
wharves for coal and wood and grain, bounded 
the sides of the harbor. Spires of churches, 
court-houses, school-houses, and factories, stood 
out from the city of Erie, like guide-posts to a 
splendid future, and I had to shut my eyes and 
think hard to imagine how things looked, when 
this was the wilderness of a century and a half 
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ago, and Frenchmen claimed as theirs this por- 
tion of our now mighty Union.” 

“And may I keep this picture forever, 
auntie?” asked Harry. 

“Of course you can,” replied his aunt, “and 
whenever you look at it, remember that no tale 
of fiction, however attractive, can ever equal in 
real interest the scenes and incidents which be- 
long to the history of our early struggles for that 
priceless liberty which you boys are to enjoy 
and help perpetuate.” 





WHAT ONE CAN INVENT! 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


THERE was once a young man who wanted to 
become a poet. He wanted to be a poet by the 
next Easter, that he might marry and live by 
poetizing, and that, he knew, consisted merely in 
a knack of inventing, but then he never could 
invent! He was quite sure that he had been 


born too late; every subject had been taken before 
he came into the world, and there was nothing 


left for him to write about ! 

“What happy mortals were those who were 
born a thousand years ago,” he sighed, “ for then 
it was an easy matter to become immortal! Even 
those who were born but a hundred years ago 
were enviable ; even at that time there was still 
something left to péetize about. But now all 
subjects are worn threadbare, and there is no use 
in my trying to write the nap on again!” 

He thought and thought about it, till he grew 
quite thin and forlorn, poor fellow. No doctor 
could help him; there was but one who would 
be able to find the right remedy for him, and that 
was that wonderfully clever little old woman who 
lived in the little hut by the turnpike gate, that 
she opened and shut for all who passed that way. 
But she was wise and learned, and could open 
far more than the gate; she was much wiser 
than the doctor who drives in his carriage, and 
pays title-taxes. 

“TI must go to her,” said the young man. Her 
home was small and tidy, but tiresome to look 
at,— not a tree, not a flower, grew anywhere 
near it. There was a bee-hive at the door —very 
useful! There was a, little potato-field — very 
useful! and a ditch with a blackthorn bush that 
had flowered, and was bearing fruit — berries that 
draw your mouth together if you eat of them be- 
fore the frost has nipped them. 


“What a picture all this is of our unpoetic 
time,” thought the young man. At least here was 
a thought, a grain of gold dust that he found at 
the door of the little old woman’s cottage. 

“ Write that thought down,” she said. “ Crumbs 
are bread, too. 1 know why you have come here; 
you cannot invent, and yet you want to be a poet 
by next Easter!” 

“Everything has been written about,” he 
sighed ; “our time is not as the olden time.” 

“No, it is not,” said the old woman. “ In the 
olden time such as I, who knew many weighty 
secrets, and how to cure by the help of wonderful 
herbs, were burned alive ; and in the olden time, 
the poets went about with empty stomachs and 
out at elbows. Ours is a very good time, the very 
best, much better than the olden time; but your 
want of invention all lies in your having no eyes 
to see with, and no ears to hear, and you do not 
say your prayers of an evening. There are any 
amount of things all around you that one might 
poetize and write about, when one knows how 
to write stories. You can find it in the earth 
where it grows and sprouts; you can dip into the 
running or the stagnant water, and you will find 
it there; but first of all, you must understand 
the way of doing it, — must know how to catch a 
ray of sunshine. Now, just try my spectacles, 
put my ear-trumpet to your ear, say your prayers, 
and do, for once, leave off thinking of yourself.” 

That last request was almost more than he 
could fulfill, — more than even such a wonderful 
old woman ought to ask. 

He got the spectacles and the ear-trumpet, and 
was put out into the middle of the potato-field ; 
then she gave him a huge potato in his hand; 
presently he seemed to hear sounds in the potato, 
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then came a song with words, a “ story of every- 
day life,” in ten volumes,— but ten hills will do 
as well. 

What was it the potato sang? It sang about 
itself and its ancestors, the arrival of the potato 
in Europe, and all it had had to suffer from sus- 
picion and ill-will before its value was recognized, 
— before it was felt to be a much greater bless- 
ing than would be a lump of gold. 

“We were distributed, by order of the King, 
at the court-house in every town; and there was 
issued a circular, setting forth our value and great 
merits, but no one believed it; they had not even 
the slightest idea how to plant us. One man dug 
a hole and threw his whole bushel of potatoes 
into it; another stuck them into the ground, one 
here, another there, and then waited for them to 
grow, and expected them to shoot up like trees 


that would bear potatoes just as apple-trees bear - 


apples. There came buds, and stems, and flowers, 
and watery fruit, but it all withered away, and no 
one thought of the real blessing, the potato, that 
lay hidden under it all, in the ground. Yes, we 
have suffered much, and been tried, -- that is, our 
forefathers have, but it all comes right in the end! 
Now you know our story.” 

“That’s enough,” said the old woman ; “ now 
look at the blackthorn.” 

“ We, too,” said the blackthorn, “have many 
relations in the land where the potatoes came 
from. A party of bold Norwegians from Nor- 
way steered their course westward through storm 
and fog till they came to an unknown country, 
where, under the ice and snow, they found herbs 
and grass, and bushes with blue-black berries of 
the vine, — the blackthorn it was, whose berries 
ripen with the frost, and so do we. And that 
country they called “ Vineland,” and “ Greenland,” 
and “ Blackthorn land.” 

“ Why, that is quite a romantic story,” said the 
young man. 

“ Now just follow me,” said the little old woman, 
as she led*him to the bee-hive. What life and 
movement there was! Then he looked in: there 
were bees standing in all the corridors, moving 
their wings like fans, so that there might be 
plenty of fresh air all through that large honey- 
factory ; that was their department. Then there 
were bees coming in from outside, from the sun- 
shine and the flowers; they had been born with 
baskets on their legs: they brought the dust of 
the flowers and emptied it out of their little leg- 
baskets ; then it was sorted and worked up into 
honey and wax. Some came, some went; the 
queen of the hive wanted to fly, but when she 
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flies, then all the others must fly too, and the 
right time for that had not yet come; but fly she 
would, and then to prevent her doing so, they bit 
her majesty’s wings off — so that she was obliged 
to stay where she was. 

“ Now get up on the side of the ditch, where 
you can see all the town-folk going past,” said 
the little old woman. 

“ Goodness ! what an endless number of peo- 
ple,” said the young man. “One story after an- 
other! Iseem to hear such buzzing and sing- 
ing, and now it all grows quite confused! I feel 
quite dizzy — I shall fall!” 

“ No, don’t,” said the old woman, — “ don’t fall 
backward; just go forward, right into the crowd 
of people; have eyes for all you see there, ears 
for all you hear, and above all, have a heart in it 
all! and before long you will be able to invent, 
and have thoughts for writing down, -— but before 
you go you must give me back my spectacles and 
my ear-trumpet,” and then she took both. 

“Now I see nothing more,” said the young 
man. “I do not even hear anything.” 

“Tn that case, it is quite impossible for you to 
be a poet by next Easter,” said the old woman. 

“ But when shall I be a poet ?” asked he. 

“ Neither by Easter nor by Whitsuntide! You 
have no knack at inventing,” said she. 

* But how then must I do, to get my living as 
by poetizing ?” 

“ That I will tell you: write about those who 
have written. To hit their writings is to hit 
them. Don’t let yourself" be frightened; the 
more you do of such writing, the more you will 
earn, and you and your wife will be able to eat 
cake every day.” 

“ What a trick she has at inventing,” thought 
the young man, when he had thanked the old 
woman and bidden her good-by. And he did as 
she had told him. Finding he could not be a 
poet himself, invent, and have bright ideas that 
people would talk of, he took to handling — and 
rather roughly — all those that were poets. 

All this the little old woman has told me; 
she knows what one can invent! 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN JUNE NUMBER. 


First Charade. — Foundation words. — Cow, dog. 
Cross words, — (Cape)-Cod-(Fish), Ontario, wing. 
Second Charade. — Foundation words. -— Rain, snow. 
Cross words. — Regulus, American, Io-(Iodied of 
Potassium), now. Anagrammatic Enigmas. — 1 Pres- 
ident Ulysses Grant. 2. A Ride on a Locomotive. 
Rebus, — I'll put a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes. 
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